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IM FINK and Bert Gilmore, 
local insurance agents in a 
thriving industrial town, 

were thoroughly scared. 


Only the week before, insur- 
ance trade papers had reported 
that self-satisfied agents had 
lost insurance business on 
nearly a billion dollars in prop- 
erty value last year, simply be- 
cause competitors had shown 
local agents’ clients how they 
could reduce insurance rates 
40% to 80% by installing auto- 
matic sprinklers. And now 
Gilmore had just heard that a 
big city broker was at work in 
their town using low sprink- 
ler rate bait in angling for 
Fink & Gilmore’s large line 
clients. 


‘‘Well, Jim,’’ said Gilmore, 
‘“‘only way we can meet this competi- 
tion is to offer the same kind of prop- 
osition and do it quickly. May lose 
some commissions but that’s better 
than losing the accounts altogether. 
Foolish we didn’t see that before. Only 
wish we knew more about sprinklers.” 


GRINNELL 
COMPANY 


Executive Offices: Providence, R. I. 


Branches in all principal cities 





‘‘No use complaining now, Bert.Grin- 
nell’s been warning us for some time 
that this was likely to happen. Let’s 
send for their sprinkler expert right 
away. Then we'll submit sprinkler 
plans of our own. It will lower our com- 
missions on fire policies, but I bet we 











can get fit] all [back by selling 
other protection such as use- 
and-occupancy, liability and 
so forth. Lot of our customers 
said they couldn’t afford much 
besides fire insurance with the 
rates so high, but the saving 
with sprinklers will cover the 
other insurance, too, and our 
commissions will be about the 
same as before.”’ 


Fink was exactly right. He 
and his partner, with Grin- 
nell’s help, managed to hold 
most of their accounts where 
sprinklers were a factor. To- 
day their commissions total 
larger than ever, but the credit 
they got for lower rates would 
have been doubly effective if 
they had been first to suggest 
sprinklers instead of waiting 
until their hand was forced. 


Today, thinking agents everywhere are 

insuring their business against com- 
petition by being first to point out 
the advantage of Grinnell Sprinkler 
installations. It will pay you to do 
likewise. In any case send for our free 
booklet. 





Address 





Grinnell Co., Inc., 256 W. Exchange St., Providence, R. I. 


Please send, free, “The Local Agent and Automatic 
Sprinklers”—and Roger W. Babson’s letter that analyzes 


the advantages of the Grinnell Sprinkler Finance Plan. 
Name. ..cccccccecccccccce 
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Our Sixty-Second Year 


























A RELIANCE AGENCY 


Connection Means 


—a direct agency contract, assuring more sub- 
stantial first year and renewal commissions. 
—participating, non-participating and guaran- 
teed dividend insurance with an adequate range 
of contract forms. 
—the Perfect Protection Policy which assures 
less sales resistance, lower lapse ratio and 25% 
to 40% more sales than is the case with the 
average life insurance policy. 
—the new Juvenile Policy which is now meeting 
enthusiastic public acceptance from coast to 
coast. 
—office facilities and furnishings provided in 
the Branch Office without cost. 
—greater opportunities for self-development in 
this fast growing organization. 
—prospect-finding service and newspaper ad- 
vertising. 
—prestige, as a representative of this strong, 
progressive institution which is the first to place 
$400,000,000 of ordinary life insurance in force 
in 25 years without consolidation or reinsurance. 

And what's more, it means PROSPERITY 
to hundreds of Reliance underwriters nation- 
wide. 

“Sell Perfect Protection and you'll sell MORE 
life insurance.”’ 

Profitable agency connections are open to 
men who can furnish satisfactory references. 
All communications strictly confidential. 


RELIANCE LIFE 





An Illustration of the 
Perfect Protection Policy 





$ 50.00 weekly if disabled by 
accident. 


$ 50.00 every week for 52 


weeks if disabled by sickness 


$600.00 per year in addition if 
totally and permanently disabled 
by accident or sickness. No more 
premiums to pay and no deduc- 
tions from the amount of life insur- 
ance due your family. 


$ 5,000 cash to you at age 
65, or 


$ 5,000 cash or a substantial 
monthly income in the event of 
natural death. 


$15,000 cash or $10,000 cash 
and a substantial monthly income 
in event of accidental death. 





Issued In Larger Or 
Smaller Amounts 








RELIANCE LIFE INSURANCE CO. of PITTSBURGH 


Mail This Gentes Today 


Reliance Life Insurance Company 
Farmers Bank Bldg. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Gentlemen: Without any obligation, furnish me complete details on the Reliance Agency Contract. 
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~ Philadelphia The Cradle of Insurance 


The Ancient Traditions of the North America, Fire Association, 
The Franklin and Others Compose the First Chapter 
of American Insurance History 


61 various industries, all of them 100 
years or more old, were guests of the 
Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce at a Cen- 


sy other noon, 102 firms, representing 


tenary luncheon in the Bellevue-Stratford 
Hotel, Philadelphia. 

And, if nothing more, the luncheon demon- 
strated the permanence of fire insurance. For, 
of the 102 firms, some eight per cent were in- 
surance companies. The only other industry 
that came near tieing the insurance field was 
the banks which, including one private bank- 
ing house, had the same percentage. 

So, as the luncheon turned back history’s 
pages, so, too, let us turn back some hundred 
years or so. Of a necessity, our story can be 
nothing more than sketchy. Were it to be 
otherwise, it would fill this entire issue of THE 
SPECTATOR. 

In the task of turning back the pages of his- 
tory, one finds many facts not included in school 
texts and one wonders why this important 
phase of American history has never been 
touched by historians and why this “missing 
chapter” of the United States has‘ not, at least, 
been included in the textbooks on economics. 
For this story of the seven companies is the 
story of fire insurance in North America and 
the United States. 

Our story starts in 1735. It was in that 
year that Benjamin Franklin began to advocate 
fire prevention rules and the organization of 
fire companies, and in the following year or- 
ganized with four of his friends, the first fire 
company, the Union Fire Company. 
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In the next few years there were some six 
or seven fire companies in Philadelphia but 
not one fire insurance company. One must not 
lose sight of these volunteer fire departments 
because they play an important part in the his- 
tory of fire insurance. When fires occurred, 
residents formed bucket brigades. An endless 
chain was formed with the filled buckets being 
passed down to the fire and the emptied buck- 
ets being returned to the well. And we learn 
from old documents that if someone failed to 
take his place in the circle, that the fire was for- 
gotten while the firefighters immediately began 
dousing the unfortunate man. 

Rivalry between the fire companies was very 
keen. And fights between the various company 
members for priority rights at the fires were 
common. 

It was in 1752 that the first fire insurance 
company in North America, the Philadelphia 
Contributionship for the Insurance of Houses 
from Loss by Fire, was organized. 

There is some question as to who was the 
real father of American fire insurance. In 
England, fire insurance had been known for 
almost a century but no American companies 
had been started. Some historians say that a 
fire insurance company had been started in 
the Carolinas along about 1736 and was forced 
out of business by several large fires. How- 
ever, no one has ever been able to turn up 
any policies of the Carolina company and one 
can only guess that its number of policyholders 
was very small. Consequently, one is forced to 
accept the Philadelphia Contributionship, which 


by itself raised the Carolina question, as the first 
permanent fire insurance company in’ North 
America. 

But there remains a doubt whether Benjamin 
Franklin, who had spent much time in Eng- 
land where fire insurance was known and who 
had advocated indemnification from loss by 
fire in his Pennsylvania Gazette, was the daddy 
of fire insurance or whether the honor right- 
fully belongs to young John Smith, a son-in- 
law of John Logan, one of Philadelphia’s most 
respected business men of the time. 

Mr. Smith, was a marine underwriter and 
was associated with Joseph Saunders in that 
line and the two knew something of insurance. 
The records of the Philadelphia Contribution- 
ship seem to point to Smith as being the real 
father of fire insurance. 

Be that as it may, on February 18, 1752, the 
following notice appeared in Franklin’s “Penn- 
sylvania Gazette :” 

“All persons inclined to subscribe to the 
articles of insurance of houses from fire, in or 
near this city, are desired to appear at the 
courthouse, where attendance will be given, to 
take in their subscriptions, every seventh day 
of the week, in the afternoon, until the 13th 
of April next, being the day appointed by the 
said articles for electing twelve directors and 
a treasurer.” 

Accordingly, on April 13, 1752, the first fire 
insurance company in Philadelphia was organ- 
ized. The Lieutenant-Governor of the Prov- 
ince, James Hamilton, who was the first to sub- 

(Concluded on page 25) 
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ATEVER in this world would I, with a speak- 
ing acquaintance with scores of life insur 
ance publicity men, be so naive as to say with 
Will Rogers that “All I know is what I read 
in the newspapers.” Nevertheless a_ subject 
which has already seen the light of day in the 
daily press is going to become column copy 
this week. That is the retirement of Edward 
H. Hezlett as vice-president of the Connecticut 
General Life Insurance Company, Hartford. 
a 
HIS occurrence was featured at consid- 
erable length in a recent edition of the 
Hartford Courant and it made a splendid hu- 
man interest story. A young man of thirty- 
seven, with a fine record behind him and a 
future which gave promise of even greater 
achievement, leaves a brilliant business career 
to devote his time to the establishment of a 
closer working relationship between man and 
electrons. Unusual, interesting and dramatic. 
HILE in college Mr. Hezlett became in 
tensely interested in the study of the 
atom and in the pursuit of his hobby acquired 
a knowledge of the subject far beyond that of 
the average college student. After graduation 
he devoted his time and talents to the more 
prosaic but demanding task of earning a living 
and his ability to retire to unremunerative labor 
while still on the sunny side of forty is evi- 
dence that he managed to get along in a busi- 
ness way. He has accumulated a fortune 
through well planned speculation in addition to 
having reached a position of trust and responsi- 
bility in insurance. And now he proposes to 
take up his studies and research where he left off 
sixteen years ago and to carry on until some- 
thing new is revealed. 
x * 
R. Hezlett’s rise in the insurance business 
a was rapid. He joined the Travelers In- 
surance Company as a clerk in the actuarial 
department immediately after graduation from 
Harvard in 1913. Two years later he became 
associated with the Connecticut General Life, 
in which company successive promotions cai 
ried him to the vice-presidency in about ten 
years, with time out to become an aviator dur 
ing the war. His success in business, war and 
science is probably due to his idea that “It is 
good for a man to work hard if he likes his 
work.” 
N entering the romantic field of scientific 
research Mr. Hezlett will carry the good 
His ambition 
and zeal to discover the hidden secrets of the 
great unknown are most worthy and it is my 
hope that someday I shall write a column of “I 
knew him when” after he has properly har- 
nessed the infinitesimal bodies with which he 
will deal in the future. 


wishes of the insurance world. 
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eke the latest rules and regulations of 
~ the National Bureau of Casualty and 
Surety Underwriters, a pretty hard and fast 
stand is taken by that organization. No com- 
pany can be a member of the Bureau which does 
not subscribe to the Acquisition Cost Rules and 
members of the Bureau cannot (according to 
the stipulations) give reinsurance to a company 
which is not a member or accept reinsurance 
from such a company. 
x * x 
As far as the matter of subscribing to the 
Acquisition Cost Rules is concerned, that 
is all well and good and in any event there are 
ways and ways for companies to induce agents 
to make connections with them without doing it 
through excess commissions as such. If a com- 
pany wants to indulge in a little skullduggery 
agencywise, it’s a fairly easy thing to do legit- 
imately (which means something beyond the 
pale but which cannot be proved to be wrong). 
* 

N the score of the reinsurance problein, 

however, there is a different story. The 
anti-trust law applies to some things now and 
the principle of monoply is un-American in 
essence. While no company has, as yet, decided 
to go to court and charge the Bureau members 
with a conspiracy in restraint of trade by rea- 
son of the Bureau's rule anent reinsurance, such 
a move is not beyond the bounds of possibilits 
S° far, the company members of the Bureat 
are big enough to dictate the terms of the 
business, but what about the company which 
only a year or two old? Is it fair to squeez 
such a company out of the chances of obtain 
ing reinsurance facilities simply because it does 
not belong to the Bureau? Suppose such a new 
company grows to substantial size in the course 
of five or ten years, but does not wish to join 
the Bureau; shall it then go without neces- 
sary reinsurance facilities? Would not this ab- 
sence of facilities act as a throttle on its ad- 
vancement and so act as a deliberately detri- 
mental influence ? 

AM no legal prophet, but it seems to ‘m 

that a court might decide this question 
against the Bureau. After all, why should the 
Bureau have a rule of this kind applying to re- 
insurance? There are enough matters for justi 
fiable regulation in the direct-writing field. Th« 
matter of acquisition cost alone is perplexing 
enough to keep all the Bureau members busy if 
it were to be thoroughly enforced in every city 
and State. The business of casualty and surety 
insurance—particularly the latter—needs the 
widest possible reinsurance facilities. Any at- 
tempt, deliberate or otherwise, to curtail those 
facilities comes quite close to being a definite 
check on the growth of the business itself, in 
addition to being questionable on other grounds. 


D. GALLAGHER, member of the famous 
4 comedy team of Gallagher and one other 
who shall be nameless, is dead, and in view of 
the tragic circumstances surrounding his last 
days, | suppose it is uncharitable and in poor 
taste for me to publicize the intense hatred [| 
harbor for this poor man whom I have never 
set eyes upon. If only his ghost doesn’t haunt 
me, I shall be willing to call it quits and for- 
give all, but I can never, never, forget. 
* 
(> my grandfather’s knee I learned that 


our family was decended from the 
O’Shanes who were, of course, Irish kings, and 
so when I became aware that a man bearing a 
close approximation to our name was amusing 
the bourgeoisie of America by wearing a ridic- 
ulously large tin hat and singing a silly song, 
my reaction was one of slight annoyance that 
the royal purple should be so disgraced. | 
chose, naturally, the only course open to a 
gentleman and-did my best to ignore the blot 
on our escutcheon. 
‘ 

RB UT the Americans, as every schoolboy 

knows, are a fun loving people endowed 
¥ { 


with a rich, oh very rich, vein of humor. 


[magine, then, how my _ sides ached from 





laughter the first time I heard, upon being in- 
troduced to a stranger, “Glad to meet you Mr. 
; 
i 


S , but where is Mr. Gallagher, ha, ha, HA!” 


++} hat nati af 1 . L+ 1 
Vith what patience I bore that burden down 


the long corridor of years! In college I took 
it like a little soldier from the hard boiled big 


leaguer who coached the ball team and from the 
ascetic and dried up old professor of ancient 
philosophy. At dances it was lisped by slim 
oung things who were otherwise adorable and 
eurgled by fat old dowagers in the receiving 
line who never cracked wise before or since. 
{ heard it alike from bootblacks, stenographers 
and insurance company presidents. Came the 
time when I led the Only Girl in the World to 
the altar. This, if ever, was no occasion for 
levity. But just as we were reaching the climatic 
moment there stole over the benign features of 
the Man of God that insipid leer 1 had grown 
“Where is—” he began. 
Quick as a flash my hand reached 


to interpret so well. 


jor the Colt automatic concealed beneath my 
“The ring,” he concluded in- 
nocently, and no blood was shed that day. 


tailcoat. 


Taha now, alas, after the joke has petered 
LY out, the death of poor Gallagher has set 
the stage for the answer I always treasured 
It goes something like this: 

“Mr. Mooch, I'd like you to meet my dear 
friend, Mr. Sheehan.” Says Mr. Mooch: 
“Pleased to meet -you, indeed, Mr. S , but 
where, heh, heh, is Mr. Gallagher? ha, ha, Ha!” 

“In Hell, sir,’ I reply. “How would you 
like to visit him?” 
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The Rate of Interest Earned 


HE rate of interest earned by a life 

insurance company on its invested 
funds is one of the three prime factors 
which influence the ultimate net cost of 
life insurance, the others being mortality 
and expense. It is obviously essential, 
therefore, that the life insurance manage- 
ment should invest their funds with the 
utmost care. Obviously, it is their aim to 
invest their funds so as to secure the 
largest rate of interest consistent with 
absolute safety of investment. Inasmuch 
as the securities once purchased are 
usually carried to maturity, particular 
care must be exercised to the end that 
only such investments are made as evi- 
dence their ability to pay interest con- 
tinuously, and are certain to be paid at 
maturity. The success which the man- 
agers have attained in this respect is 
clearly reflected in the dividend returns to 
policyholders. At the present time the 
scale of policyholders dividend of par- 
ticipating companies and the low guaranty 
cost policies of non-participating com- 
panies is directly answered by the in- 
creased average interest returns of the 
life insurance companies, which was con- 
sistently high during the last eight or ten 
years, and compares most favorably with 
the best results as shown by the leading 
financial statistical organization. Life in- 
surance agents, in anticipating to their 
clients future dividends of their com- 
panies, have a strong background in the 
high interest earnings of their com- 
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pany. The present market makes possible 
purchase of sound securities at an interest 
rate which would seem to warrant a con- 
tinuation of the present earnings and a 
consequent continuation of present divi- 
dend scales for some time to come. In 
1928, as shown by a table on another page 
of this issue styled the Raie of Interest 
Earned on Mean Invested Funds, one 
hundred of the leading and older life in- 
surance companies had an interest rate of 
5.30 per cent. This is slightly lower than 
that attained in 1927, 5.32 per cent. But it 
is higher than that of 1926, and does not 
seem therefore to indicate a downward 
trend much below 5% per cent. 

The five-year quinquennial averages 
which are presented with the table enables 
a visualization of the marked upward 
trend of investment returns during the 
past twenty years. In the period from 
1909 to 1913 the rate attained was 4.79 
per cent; this rate was increased for the 
period of 1914 to 1918 to 4.89 per cent. 
The rate for the five years 1919 to 1923 
was further increased .30 per cent to 5.19 
per cent, while the last five-year period 
shows a rate of 5.32 per cent, and gives 
a general percentage for the entire twenty- 
year period from 1909 to 1928, inclusive, 
of 5.13 per cent. Of particular interest in 
studying the table is the tendency towards 
standardization as between companies, 
which is noted in the later years, for 
whereas in 1928 the highest individual 
rate was 6.85 per cent and the lowest 4.41 
per cent, ten years back, in 1919, the 
highest was 7.59 per cent and the lowest 
3-88 per cent; while in the first year 
shown in the table, 1909, the highest rate 
was 7.81 per cent and the lowest 2.92 
per cent. 

In the tabulation presented the gross 
rate of interest earned on mean invested 
funds is shown. The table has been con- 
structed by taking the mean ledger assets 
of the company as a divisor to the interest 
and rents earned as shown by the com- 
panies’ reports with the State Insurance 
Departments. 





Stick to Your Last 
HE Surety Association has just sent 
‘3 out a questionnaire to its mem- 
bers asking their opinion of a suggestion 
that the Association establish and main- 
tain its own printing department for the 
publication of coverage forms and such 


5 


other matter as the companies see fit to 
have such a department produce. It is 
argued that all the insurance contract 
forms are alike, the only change being in 
the names of the various member com- 
panies. The printing service would be 
available only to those companies which 
are units in good standing of the Associa- 
tion, of course. 

What the final outcome of this idea will 
be as regards its adoption or rejection 
cannot be told until the results of the 
questionnaire are tabulated, but upon 
broad general principles it seems that its 
adoption would scarcely be a wise step 
from a politic standpoint. Insurance 
companies fight tooth and nail against 
having the government go into the insur- 
ance business, and some of them, in co- 
operation with the National Association 
of Insurance Agents, actively oppose any 
attempt of banks to enter insurance 
through the establishment of so-called 
bank agencies. Why, then, should the in- 
surance companies go into the printing 
business or any other business? If a. 
printing department can be established to 
publish contract forms, why should it not 
also print office memoranda, letterheads 
and all the other items used by compa- 
nies? Why not standardize all such ma- 
terial and have all company members of 
the Surety Association use the same? 
Obviously, the theory is preposterous. 

One of the difficulties of this country 
to-day is the fact that many people do not 
stick to their own lasts, but insist on tell- 
ing the other fellow what he should do. 
A printing department within the Surety 
Association would amount to a monopoly 
of publication on one or more items for 
all member companies. Can the surety 
companies stand before the public in such 
a light? There is, too, the question of 
whether the quality of the printing turned 
out by a virtual monopoly could be as 
good, in the long run, as that produced 
by independent printers who know that 
they face keen and efficient competition. 
Altogether, the idea looks like a money- 
saver at first blush, but on closer inspec- 
tion reveals itself as open to valid and 
sound objections. Let the surety compa- 
nies confine themselves to the surety busi- 
ness and keep their fingers out of the sale 
or middle-man distribution of printing, 
clothing, typewriters or any other com- 
modity or product. 


Editorial 
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Mutual Life Field Club Elects 
Woman President 


Mrs. Rosenthal, Highest Individual 
Producer of the Company, Sig- 
nally Honored by Associates 

For the first time in the history of the or- 
ganization a woman has been elected president 
of the Mutual Life Field Club. Mrs. Sadie 
Rosenthal, of the Frank W. Adams Agency 
of the Mutual Life Insurance Company of New 
York, was so honored by her fellow workers 
at their recent convention in Detroit. 

Mrs. Rosenthal far exceeded the minimum 
production which makes an agent eligible for 
the office to which she was elected, her individ- 
ual total being in excess of $2,000,000 full paid 
annual business. She is the largest individual 
producer of the Mutual Life since the first of 
the current year. She has been associated with 
the company for the past three years and has 
had a marked success in writing policies for 
large amounts. Mrs. Rosenthal is a widow, sup- 
ports two children and entered the insurance 
business after losing a fortune in the Florida 
real estate slump. Her high total for the pres- 
ent year was made possible by writing policies 
for substantial amounts on the lives of four 
executives of one of the leading industries of 
the nation. She concentrates on prospects who 
are in a position to buy policies over $10,000. 


Had Record Breaking Month 


Northwestern National Reaches $300,- 
000,000 Paid-for Business With 
End of Intensive Campaign 

New written business in May totaling $7,624,- 
456, the greatest volume ever produced in May 
and approximately 50 per cent greater than 
May, 1928, sent the Northwestern National 
Life of Minneapolis over its May goal of $300,- 
000,000 paid-for insurance in force with more 
than a million to spare. When the insurance 
account closed for the month, the books showed 
$301,275,685 of paid-for insurance in force. 

While it took the company 32 years to place 
its first $50,000,000 of paid-for insurance on the 
books, the last $50,000,000, which rounded out 
the $300,000,060 total in May, was added in only 
21 months. 

The new written business total of $7,624,456 
in May, compared with $5,0001,927 in May, 1928, 
and $5,563,634 in the next greatest May in the 
company’s history. More than $1,176,000 in new 
business was recorded on the books on the last 
day of the month. 














SPECIAL AGENTS WANTED 


Year old Conference Surety Company 
wants experienced special agents—those 
acquainted throughout New York 
State, New Jersey, Pennsylvania and 
New England preferred. 
Give all details of experience and 
salary desired in first letter, all of 
which will be treated absolutely con- 
fidential. 

X. Y. Z. care of THE SPECTATOR 





























Life Insurance 


Westermeyer Joins Royal Union 

M. B. Kirke, vice-president and field man- 
ager of the Royal Union Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Des Moines, Iowa, announces the appoint- 
ment of A. J. Westermeyer as the company’s 
manager for the eastern Missouri division, with 
headquarters at 1101 Landreth building, St. 
Louis. Mr. Westermeyer was formerly con- 
nected with the Metropolitan Insurance Com- 
pany and later with the Continental Insurance 
Company, St. Louis, in charge of the home 
office agency. 


Retires After Forty-Four Years 

After forty-four strenuous years with the 
Etna Life Insurance Company, Hartford, in 
the middle west territory, Charles Montgomery 


Brown has announced his intention to retire, 
Mr. Brown has been in charge of the St. Pau? 
agency for the past ten years. 


Dr. Huebner to Address Life Under- 
writers 

PHILADELPHIA, PENNA., June 5.—Dr. S. S. 
Huebner, in the role of a member of the asso- 
ciation, will discuss educational problems of 
the life underwriter at the last meeting of the 
1928-29 year of the Philadelphia Association 
of Life Underwriters which will be held on 
June 13 at the Bellevue-Stratford. 

Sigourney Mellor, of the Home Life of New 
York, will step out as president that night and 
will turn the gravel over to his successor, Tom 
Scott, of the Penn Mutual Life. 
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counties and municipalities. 


policy-holders Insured for 
over 634 Billions. 


Its assets amounted to over 
1% Billion Dollars. 


COMPANY 
51 Madison Avenue, Madison Square 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Nylic Public Service 


gq Life Insurance is ‘public service.” 


It helps individuals to save and insures their life values against loss 
by death or by total and permanent disability. 


In order to earn interest on the policy-holders’ savings, it loans money 
to home-owners, to railroads, to owners of city buildings, to public 
utility companies, to the United States government, and to states, 


Probably no other institution serves our people singly and collectively, 
both as private individuals and as citizens, in so many vital ways. 


A company’s usefulness to the community is, therefore, largely meas- 
ured by the number of people protected, the amount of insurance in 
force and the amount of its invested assets. 


As: of January 1, 1929, the New 
York Life had about 2 Million 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE 
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Committees Offer Standard 
Disability Provisions 


Company and Department Ac- 
tuaries Agree on Recom- 
mendations After Six 
Months’ Work 


Report to Commissioners Body 





Uniform Provisions Considered Con- 
ducive to Sound Underwriting— 
Change in Policy Forms 

The two committees appointed in 1928 to con- 
sider standard provisions for total and perma- 
nent disability benefits have completed their 
work and have submitted a joint report to the 
insurance commissioners for attention at the na- 
tional convention. The committees have been 
working in close co-operation and frequent con- 
ferences between the one composed of company 
actuaries and department actuaries have been 
held. James D. Craig, actuary Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company is chairman of the com- 
pany committee, while Grady H. Hipp, of the 
New York Insurance Department is head of 
the department committee. 

The report states that the adoption of the 
recommendations will require a change in prac- 
tice and policy forms but that this will be more 
than offset by the advantage of uniformity which 
will tend to promote the development of sound 
underwriting. It also states that the standard 
provisions wiil have the following results: 
(1) Elimination of the “professional man’s pol- 

icy,” as the proposed provisions do not 
permit payment of benefits when the in- 
sured is unable to perform the duties 
merely of his customary occupation. 

(2) Exclusion of the payment of any disability 
benefit for the first three months of dis- 
ability—the maximum allowance permit- 
ting benefits to accrue after three months 
with the first payment at the end of four 

_. months if disability has continued so long. 
(3) Exclusion of any-increasing disability bene- 

fit such as an increase of 10 per cent a 
year or an increase of 50 per cent, after 
five years and 100 per cent after ten 
years. 

(4) Prohibition of retroactive income payments 
for more than one year on delayed 

_. claims. 

(5) Requirement of retroactive waiver of pre- 
mium for at least six months on delayed 
claims. 

(6) Requirement of recognition within certain 
limits of disability occurring within the 
grace period. 
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(7) Exclusion of any disability benefit where 
disability occurs after age sixty except 
on certain endowments and deferred an- 
nuities. 

(8) Exclusion of disability claims when notice 
of claim is not submitted prior to death 
and prior to termination of disability. 

(9) Exclusion of benefits for partial disability. 


The committees have not felt that it was wise 
to suggest a table of net premiums and reserves 
until the standard provisions governing the 
terms of the standard benefit were finally agreed 
upon. Since agreeing to recommend the pro- 
visions submitted herewith, the company act- 
uaries have undertaken to study the available 
data and hope to make definite recommendations 
with regard to net premiums and reserves be- 
fore the end of the year. 

The standard provisions, prescribed, per- 
mitted and prohibited, are as follows: 


Total and permanent disability provisions of 
contracts of life or endowment insurance (in- 
cluding term) and annuities (other than con- 
tracts of industrial or group insurance or group 
annuities), whether contained in the policies or 
in supplementary contracts, issued after January 
1, 1930, shall satisfy in substance the require- 
ments set forth below. 

In construing these requirements: 


(1) Waiver of premium includes refund of 
waived premiums if paid. 

(2) The term “income payments” means 
monthly payments made in addition to 
waiver of premium and all benefits other- 
wise provided by the contract. 

(3) The term “disability benefits’ means 
waiver of premium, or both waiver of 
premium and income payments, which- 
ever may be specified in the provision. 

(4) The term “maturity” means, in the case 
of endowment policies, the date at which 
the policy becomes payable as an endow- 
ment, and in the case of deferred an- 
nuities, the date on which payment of an- 
nuity commences. 

(5) The term “age 60” means either actual or 
rated age 60 of the insured or the policy 
anniversary nearest thereto as may be 
specified in the provision, and the term 
“age 65’ shall be similarly construed. 

I. The following provisions are prescribed: 

(1) That total disability is incapacity (result- 
ing from bodily injury or disease) to en- 
gage in any occupation for remuneration 
or profit. 

(2) That total disability which has been con- 
tinuous for a period specified in the pro- 
vision (not less than four months nor 
more than one year) shall be presumed 
permanent. 

That written notice of claim must be given 
to the company (a) during the lifetime 
of the insured, and (b) during the period 
of disability. Failure to give notice with- 
in the time provided in the policy shall 
not invalidate any claim if it shall be 
shown not to have been reasonably possi- 


(Concluded on page 16) 
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Mutual Benefit Charges 


Discrimination 


Argument Filed With Insur- 
ance Commissioners Protests 
Total Disability Clause 


Would Nullify New Policy 


Claim Destruction of Disability 
Business Would Be Against 
Public Interest 











Maintaining that for more than a month be- 
fore making public its recommendations for 
definitions of total disability, the joint com- 
mittee of actuaries had been familiar with the 
proposed definitions to be adopted by the Mu- 
tual Benefit Life Insurance Company of New- 
ark, N. J., and that the committee insisted on 
uniformity only in the one instance which 
would nullify the new policy now being issued 
by that company, the Mutual Benefit filed a 
seventeen-page argument in support of its plan 
with the executive committee of the National 
Convention of Insurance Commissioners at Chi- 
cago today. 

In the brief the Mutual Benefit revicwed the 
entire history of disability underwriting, and 
cited the former chaotic conditions under which 
companies had to operate, and concluded the 
introduction with a quotation from a statement 
by former Superintendent of Insurance Beha 
of New York, who in March, 1928, asked for 
the establishment of uniform contractual pro- 
visions which would clarify the real meaning 
of the disability clause for the insuring public. 
Mr. Beha further stressed the fact that the 
business was in its infancy, and advised against 
“straight-jacket” methods so that the business 
might be developed along proper lines. 

Quoting from the arguments advanced by the 
Mutual Benefit, all of which will be considered 
by the executive committee and whose recom- 
mendations will be taken up by the National 
Convention later in the year, the following 
statements are to be found: 

“With regard to the prescribed provisions it 
may be pointed out that they do not call for 
uniformity except in respect to the definition of 
total disability. For example, the companies 
are left free to define permanent disability as 
that which has existed for not less than four 
months nor more than one year. It is sub- 


(Concluded on page 35) 
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HOW TO WEIGH AN ELEPHANT— 


| F pacers has it that a certain great ruler in Hindustan 
was stricken with a sickness supposed to be fatal. 
But by some miraculous turn of fortune, the ruler was 
spared his life, and in his gratitude, he decided to give a 
large sum to the poor of his kingdom. He possessed a 
magnificent elephant whose size was the marvel of all 
who saw it, and he issued orders that a sum of silver, equal 


in weight to that of the elephant, should be distributed. 


But how was the elephant to be weighed? The most 
skilled carpenters were unable to construct a balance strong 


enough to support the weight of the elephant. The wisest 


men in the kingdom were called into conference, but they 


were unable to solve the puzzling question. Just when it 
began to appear that the problem was unsolvable, an old 
sailor was ushered before the ruler with the information 
that he could weigh the -slephant. 


With the promise of a large reward, the sailor set to 
work. He secured a large and sturdy barge and had a plat- 
form built upon it. After much persuasion, the elephant 
was induced to walk out upon the barge. This caused the 
barge to sink fer down into the water, and the sailor 
marked the level all the way around. The elephant was 
then léd off, and silver was heaped upon the barge until it 
sank to the same level. When this occurred, the sailor 
of course had the elephant’s weight in silver. 


We of the Life Insurance Business also have an elephant 
to weigh. This famous elephant is much talked about, its 
weight is conceded to be enormous, but little is actually 
known about it. The name of this elephant is “Public 
Opinion.” 


Public Opinion quite often turns out to be a “white 
elephant.” But for those who can properly weigh it, Pub- 
lic Opinion is frequently worth its weight in gold. On a 
basis of satisfied customers and repeat orders, public opin- 
ion weighs in noticeably heavier each year on the Union 
Central scales. 





Customers Who Come Back Because of Greater 
Satisfaction Every Year 


Per cent of annual new business written in the Union Cen- 
tral on old policyholders 


Se pO ETO OIC ER ITI I ee a 44% 
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THE UNION CENTRAL LiFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FOUNDED 1867 








CINCINNATI, OHIO 


























JESSE R. CLARK, JR., Pres. | 














“IT’S A GOOD POLICY” 


MORE NEW POLICIES 


Retirement Income Policies 


(income to the insured) 


LOW COST PREFERRED RISK 
POLICY 


NEW OWNERSHIP, BENEFICIARY and 
ASSIGNMENT PROVISIONS 


clearly define contractual rights 
of all parties interested 


COMPLETELY REVISED 
PLAIN ENGLISH POLICY FORMS 


that will particularly appeal to the conscientious 
life underwriter 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION 


Philadelphia Life Insurance Co. 


111 North Broad Street, Philadelphia 


























“This summer colony certainly attracts a fine class of people. 
Who is putting up that charming new cottage?” 
“Joe Jenks. He’s a Perfect Protection Man with Reliance Life, 


and a great fellow. You must meet him.” 
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Resigns As Managing Director 





Clinton F. Criswell Leaves Position 
With Chicago Association After 
Four Years’ Service 

Clinton F. Criswell, who for the past four 
years has been managing director of the Chi- 
cago Association of Life Underwriters has re- 
signed, effective August 16, his resignation hav- 
ing been accepted by the board of directors in 
session May 29. 

Mr. Criswell took charge of the Chicago As- 
sociation in 1925, having resigned a similar 
office with the Cleveland Association of Life 
Underwriters after a very successful career in 
which he developed that organization in six 
years to a membership of over 500 and the 
strongest financially of any local association 
affiliated with the National Association of Life 
Underwriters. While in Ohio he was instru- 
mental in organizing the Ohio Association of 
Life Underwriters and finally through that or- 
ganization obtained the enactment of anti-twist- 
ting and agents’ qualification laws. 

He has duplicated his Ohio successes in Chi- 
cago and soon after taking hold in that city, 
organized the Illinois Association of Life Un- 
derwriters and for three and a half years has 
served as secretary. That organization is now 
one of the largest State life underwriters as- 
sociations in the country. 


L. J. Doolin Joins Research 
Bureau 





Added to Staff of Service Department 

—Will Develop Bureau’s Policy 

of Individualized Service 

Lawrence J. Doolin, formerly district agent 
of the Equitable Society of New York at Man- 
chester, N. H., has been added to the staff of 
the service department of the Life Insurance 
Sales Research Bureau. 

His appointment is the result of the Bureau’s 
search for a service representative whose visits 
will be of value to home office executives be- 
cause of his experience in selling life insurance 
and managing agents. 


UNQUESTIONABLY 


We have the finest disability contracts 
available today. A full line of non- 
cancellable, non-medical and other at- 
tractive policies. 

















Some good territories may be had in 
Michigan, Pennsylvania, Indiana, II- 
linois, Missouri and California. 

Inquiries invited from underwriters 
who know the best. Liberal contracts 
to producers. ‘ 


INCOME GUARANTY COMPANY 


Income Building 
SOUTH BEND, INDIANA 














Stock Company, Authorized Capital, $1,000,000 








SEE 
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Mr. Doolin began his life insurance career 
with the Equitable Society of New York imme- 
diately following his graduation from the Uni- 
versity of Vermont in 1923. He has held two 
offices in insurance organizations: Secretary 
and treasurer of the Vermont Association of 
Life Insurance Underwriters while in St. 
Albans; and secretary of the New Hampshire 
Association of Underwriters. 


Connecticut Mutual Promotions 





H. H. Steiner Is Made Secretary and 
H. M. Holderness Is Promoted 
to Position of Agency Secretary 

At a meeting of the board of directors of 
the Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, May 31, H. H. Steiner was promoted to 
the position of a secretary of the company. Fol- 
lowing Mr. Steiner’s promotion; H. M. Holder- 
ness, superintendent of agencies, was promoted 
to the office of agency secretary, the position 
formerly held by Mr. Steiner. Mr. Holder- 
ness will also continue to hold the office of 
superintendent of agencies. 

H. M. Holderness, who has now been ap- 
pointed to fill the position of agency secretary, 
entered the home office of the Connecticut Mu- 
tual in 1918, and became superintendent of agen- 
cies in the short space of approximately six 
years. 


Insurance Gained by Gulf States 
Mutual Life 

In the Life Insurance Policyholders Pocket 
Index for 1929, under the column “Insurance 
Gained During the Year,” the figure $1,008,- 
400 appears. This is an error as the insurance 
gained by this company during this period was 
$8,697,000. A capital of $25,000 was given for 
this company, whereas the company is a mu- 
tual company and therefore has no capital 
stock. 





A HAPPY CHOICE 


In considering a life insurance career, 
one may be somewhat in doubt as to 
which company to choose. As a man 
looks carefully over the life insurance 
field, he sees a number of institutions 
with which any agent might feel proud 
to be associated, but we do not believe 
that he can find a company more 
worthy of his confidence and esteem 
than the 


Massachusetts Mutual 
Life Insurance Company 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
Organized 1851 


More Than a Billion and Three-Quar- 


ters of Insurance in Force 











HE MADE $3840. 


after reading 


IT’S ALL SO EASY— 


when you know how 


He happened across the proofs 
of this book before it was printed. 
It had an intriguing title—“IT’S 
ALL SO EASY —When You 
Know How.” 


He was a new agent. For two 
months he had been attempting 
to sell insurance—without results. 
He read the proofs carefully, made 
copious notes and tried an experi- 
ment. 


The result is that within the 
last six weeks, by following the 
system faithfully, he has paid for 
$485,000 of new business. His 
commissions have amounted to 
$3,840. He has just said, “Any 
other young man after following 
that little book carefully, could 
do as well as I have done.” 


And that’s the very point. 
There’s no reason why you can’t 
do it. The author of this book, 
C. P. Rogge, has been an insur- 
ance producer for twenty-two 
years. Word for word, step by 
step, the book contains the exact 
process of the man whose produc- 
tions today leads America. 


Why not clip the coupon now— 
you will never be sorry. 


La A COUPON —--——-— 


eidavedgvanetiease 192 


243 West 39th Street, New York 


Please send me a copy of IT’S ALL so 
EASY—when you know how!, for which I agree 
to pay you $1.50 in payment. 

(Quantity prices upon request) 
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Just After Its Year 
of Greatest Progress 


—this Company is establish- 
ing new records of produc- 
tion month by month. Splen- 
did opportunities in nine 
Pacific Coast and Rocky 
Mountain States for indus- 
trious men with good rec- 
ords. Direct Home Office 
contracts that give you all 
you earn. 


CALIFORNIA STATE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


J. ROY KRUSE, President 
JAMES H. COLLINS, Supt. of Agencies 


Home Office: Sacramento 

















PIONEER LIFE 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 


An Old Line Company With 
A New Line of Policies 


JOHN T. WOODSIDE 
Chairman of the Board 


T. OREGON LAWTON 
President 
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Two men—with the same purpose—but with 
different tools. Which will protect the most 
widows and orphans, conserve more useful lives 
for the good of humanity, do you think? 


If you are in the business of serving mankind, 
use the best buoys, or the best policies available. 


The Franklin Life Insurance Company 
Springfield, Illinois 
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1923 


CONVENTION 
BOOK 


NOW READY FOR DISTRIBUTION 


An invaluable book to all Life Insurance Sales- 
men, Managers, General Agents and Field Men. 


YEAR 


The Convention Year Book contains the best of the 
sales talks and addresses of leaders in the business given by 
them at national and local insurance meetings, conventions 
and sales congresses during the year 1928. This book pre- 
serves in permanent form the best thought of the business 
on life insurance and life insurance salesmanship. 


Among those who help to make this book valuable are: 
Prof. S. S. Huebner, M. A. Linton, Martin L. Davey, 
Stephen S. Wise, Frank Pennell, Joseph G. Keon, Hugh D. 
Hart, R. E. Spaulding, Milton A. Woodward, Claris Adams 
and a score of others equally prominent. 


Many an agent has paid much and traveled many miles 
to hear a few of these talks. Here you have the best from 
all over the country and indexed for ready reference for 
only $3.00 a copy, plus postage. 


Send Your Order to 


THE INSURANCE FIELD CO. 
P. O. Box 617 Louisville, Ky. 
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Aviation and Life Insurance Survey 


Common Classification for Leading American Companies 





.Urged—Statistics Showing Comparative Loss 


of Life in Modern Transport 


By Dr. LAWRENCE G. SYKES 


Medical Director, Connecticut General Life Insurance Company, Hartford, Conn. 


interested in aviation as a means of 

transportation or actually engaged either 
directly or indirectly in the industry, is one 
which engages our daily attention. We all want 
to take a safe middle-ground viewpoint where- 
by we can justly safeguard our company’s in- 
terests and at the same time encourage a tre- 
mendously growing integral part of our coun- 
try’s means of communication, transportation 
and industry. 

In attempting a rather comprehensive survey 
ot the fifty leaders in volume of business in 
force in the United States and Canada at this 
time, I rather expected a more uniform prac- 
tice on the part of the various companies. The 
Canadian companies have stolen a march on 
the companies in this country. The Actuaries’ 
Club of Toronto reviewed the practice of the 
various companies represented in that club and 
adopted recommendations which were based on 
the review of the practice of the various com- 
panies represented. Their recommendations 
are largely followed by their companies. 

A study of the answers to my questiornaire 
makes it appear rather evident that there is need 
of at least laying a foundation of a common 
classification in this country. I urge this so 
that as time goes on and we begin to accu- 
mulate an adequate experience we can combine 
it on common ground. Our combined exper- 
ience based on a similar classification will tell 
us at an earlier date and will tell us more than 
any one company can hope to obtain in a simi- 
lar period. I am not unaware of the fact that 
this is a difficult task and that some few com- 
panies have adopted a rather comprehensive 
‘classification that fits their own need. It seems 
to me that in the life underwriting of this busi- 
ness we cannot overlook entirely some factors 
that our friends in the casualty, fire, accident 
and other iines of insurance have learned from 
experience. They want to know where the 
plane will be used, where kept, whether at a 
good or a poor airport and the provisions for 
the adequate servicing of the plane. They also 
want to know what the plane is used for, 
whether for scheduled passenger service or for 
hire over scheduled air routes, and in contrast 
to this for cross-country flying not on definite 
airways. It is of importance for them to know 
what pilots are going to handle a plane, whether 
it be the owner or a hired pilot, and they are 
vitally interested in knowing the experience of 
the pilot. I realize, of course, that there are 
many questions that a casualty underwriter 


4% HE underwriting of applicants, who are 





_ Presented before Seventh Informal Occupation Rat- 
ing Conference at the New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany, May 22, 1929. 
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must know that we may not need or may not 
be able to secure in our work. However, I 
believe that as life underwriters, we will have 
to consider from a more comprehensive view- 
point some of the definite factors involved if 
we are going to steer a practical course in un- 
derwriting. 
Passengers 


The survey discloses the fact that there 
is a wide variation in action as to the number 
of flights taken before an applicant is rated 
or declined, even in class 3, the fare-paying pas- 
senger in licensed airplane operated by a 
licensed pilot on a regular passenger route be- 
tween definite airports. 

It is my personal opinion that we are too 
severe on applicants applying for insurance, 
who travel by airplane over definite airways. 
In the first place, any figures that have been 
furnished so far based upon past flying experi- 
ence under more unfavorable conditions than 
now exist are rather an unfair measuring rod 
of the future. Secondly, we are all influenced, 
probably unconsciously by the flare headlines 
and publicity given to casualties in this indus- 
try. We do not consider the thousands of miles 
flown daily without accident. Thirdly, that with 
classification of the risk, cons:dering some: gen- 
eral fundamental factors, we would not need 
to penalize this whole group. The following 
editorial of the “Washington Star,” which is 
quoted in “Domestic Air News,” No. 51, April 
30, 1929, gives an approximate comparison of 
the various means of transportation. 

“There are no accurate figures to show just 
exactly the risk a person is taking when he 
boards a train, an airplane or an automobile. 
But the number of accidents on the railroads 
of the country, those caused by automobiles 
and the tragedies of the air are all accurately 
recorded. Likewise the approximate number 
of miles traveled by each of these transporta- 
tion agencies is known, and from these figures 
a fair estimate of relative safety of each may 
be made. 

Statistics of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
missions show that 6500 persons were killed and 
85,560 injured as a result of operation of rail- 
roads in 1928. During the year passenger trains 
traveled 521,349,000 miles and freight trains 
601,648,000 miies, making a total of 1,122,997,- 
000. Dividing this figure by the number of 
persons killed, we have one fatality for every 
172,768 miles traveled by rail. 

Turning now to civil air transportation, the 
Department of Commerce estimates that planes 
flew approximately 70,472,000 miles during 1928. 

The total loss of life in civil aviation was 368 


and 672 persons were injured. This means 
that in flying one life was lost for every 191,- 
500 miles traveled, which is a slightly better 
record than was made by the railroads. 

The American Automobile Association esti- 
mates that the average car travels 6750 miles 
per year, which multiplied by more than 21,- 
202,000 licensed automobiles in the country gives 
a total of 143,115,477,750 miles traveled by mo- 
tor in 1928. This tremendous distance is more 
than 125 times the mileage traveled by rail and 
is 2044 times greater than the total airplane 
travel. The loss of life from automobile traf- 
fic is also large, amounting to approximately 
23,000 deaths and 700,000 injuries during the 
last calendar year, but because of the great dis- 
tance traveled the fatalities amount to only one 
for every 6,222,412 miles. This represents the 
automobile as by far the safest means of trans- 
portation in the United States. 

It should be noted, however, that the number 
of miles per death does not accurately repre- 
sent the risk involved to passengers, since the 
figure for railroads includes 2496 fatalities at 
grade crossings, which involved no danger for 
passengers on the train. Likewise the figures 
for automobiles include the number of pedes- 
trians killed, while the danger from operation 
of airplanes is confined almost exclusively to 
the persons in the plane. The railroad figure 
also includes all the employees who were killed. 
The conclusions arrived at as to the relative 
safety of these three means of transportation 
represent the cost in human life to society from 
operation of each agency and note the relative 
risk involved to the passengers on each. 

It should be noted, too, that there was a 
sharp reduction of railroad accidents last year, 
and that the airplane is becoming safer every 
year. On the other hand the fatalities from 
automobile traffic are steadily increasing, doubt- 
less due to greater congestion on the highways. 
Furthermore, the percentage of injuries from 
automobile traffic is much higher. In air navi- 
gation there are hardly 2 persons injured for 
each 1 killed. On the rails 13 are injured for 
every 1 that is killed, but the automobile in- 
jures 30 persons for every fatality, and the 
property damaged in highway crashes is like- 
wise relatively high. When these figures are 
taken into consideration the automobile does not 
loom so far ahead of the airplane and the rail- 
roads in the matter of safety.” 


Pilots 


It is in this group that an underwriting class- 
ification is most important as well as an under- 
(Concluded on page 14) 
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“In This Way We Measure” 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY may well 

measure its success by the good it performs 
rather than by great size. Through eighty-six years 
THE Mutua Lire INsurANcE ComPANY OF NEW 
York, the “first American Company,” has measured 
its success by the scope, manner and degree of its 
service. In such a way it is measuring now as its 
service broadens. 


Issuance of contracts of all standard forms, sub- 
stantial dividends, income settlement provisions, 
Disability and Double Indemnity Benefits, and 
prompt payments and practices for convenience of 
members are embraced in its present service. 


It welcomes as field representatives those who 
know that success is according to the natural law 
of compensation—that the best comes to those who 
give out the best of themselves. 


The Mutual Life Insurawte Company 
34 Nassau Street er aaa 


DAVID F. HOUSTON 
President 


New York, N. Y. 


GEORGE K. SARGENT 
2nd Vice-President 


an 
Manager of Agencies 














Helping Men to Be 
Better Bosses 


“Nobody to boss you!” is a common lure held out to 
prospective life insurance agents. But this happy condition 
is not without its disadvantages. Unfortunately, human 
nature being as it is, even the best of men find it difficult 
at times to initiate and maintain enthusiasm at an unwaver- 
ing and perpetually high pitch. The Peoria Life agency 
program is deliberately scheduled to revive flagging ac- 
tivity and to counteract the occasional slumps which beset 
the most resolute. 





Since the first of the year, Peoria Life agents have com- 
pleted two rousing campaigns which have added new zest 
to their work and many thousands of dollars to their earn- 
ings. The permanent wholesome influence of these efforts 
is seen in the continued high production which persists 
long after the campaigns have run their course. 





Right now, Peoria Life agents are eagerly swelling their 
production and their incomes to qualify for the company’s 
annual outing to be held this year at Banff, in the heart of 
the Canadian Rockies. Thus does the Peoria Life agency 
plan lend interest and vigor to the programs of its indi- 
vidual agents—helps them in the formidable and sometimes 
irksome task of bossing themselves effectively. 


Peoria Life Insurance Co. 


Peoria, Illinois 


iia 
































Do You Contemplate 
Making a Change? 


If you do you will want the best value 
obtainable to offer your prospects. Our 
new Universal Policy is a winner. Nine 
Policies in One. We believe it to be the 
most liberal and easiest sold policy form 
on the market today. 


Pays face of policy, plus all accumula- 
tions on Endowment or Limited Pay 
forms in case of death before maturity. 
No medical examination or loss of basic 
rate if changed back to Whole Life form. 


A profitable contract is available to men 
capable of appointing agents and manag- 
ing a territory. For further information 
address 


ADDRESS AGENCY DEPARTMENT 








A mutual legal reserve company 
Home Office: Des Moines, Iowa 


i _ 








Writing Casualty Insurance 


Fidelity and Surety Bonds 
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Investing Life Insurance Funds 
Four Billion Dollars Total in U. S. in 1910 Grows to 






Sixteen Billion in 1928—Investment Outlets 
Must Meet Changing Conditions 


changes in the investment outlets for 

life insurance funds. Constant study is 
necessary. Our investment needs may require 
periodic review of our opinions and therefore 
without further explanation I bring to your at- 
tention the subject of investments. 

The actuary who is called upon to make up a 
scale of premium rates for a life insurance 
company assumes that such a company will over 
a long period of years earn not less than a 
minimum rate of interest on its invested funds. 
It, therefore, becomes necessary for the com- 
pany to so invest its funds that after deducting 
investment losses and necessary investment ex- 
penses it will earn not less than the rate of in- 
terest assumed in the premium calculation. At 
the present time actuaries in this country who 
are making up premium rates do as a general 
rule assume a minimum rate of interest of not 
less than four per cent and not more than four 
and one-half per cent. Unless, therefore, the 
life insurance companies after deducting invest- 
ment losses and expenses can continue to earn 
such rates of interest there is likely to be a 
general increase in the premiums charged for 
new policies to the insurance buying public. 


C HANGING economic conditions bring 


Growth of Insurance 

The investment of the life insurance funds 
is a task of some magnitude. At the end of 
1910 the funds of all life insurance companies 
in the United States amounted to four billion 
dollars, eleven years later these funds had 
doubled so that at the end of 1921 they 
amounted to eight billion dollars, seven years 
later these funds had again doubled so that at 
the end of 1928 the funds of all life insurance 
companies in the United States amounted to 
sixteen billion dollars. Life insurance has be- 
come so important a factor in our national life 
that life insurance funds are growing at a more 
rapid pace than the national wealth. Such a 
growth of life insurance funds suggests that 
investment outlets that were sufficient more 
than twenty years ago may no longer be suffi- 
cient unless the life insurance companies are 
to be forced to purchase the more speculative 
of the investments that were permitted by law 
more than twenty years ago. 

Every investor is interested in security of 
principal, but different investors may follow 
different plans of obtaining such security. A 
life insurance company obtains security by 
diversification. This can be illustrated by a 
simple example. An individual investor desir- 





*Address delivered at the Spring Meeting of the 
Institute at Chicago, June 6, 1929. 
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President, American Institute of Actuaries 


ing a very high degree of security might chose 
-the underlying bonds of one of our great rail- 
road systems such as Atchison, Topeka and 
Santa Fe. In ordinary times such a security 
yields about four per cent and is not attractive 
to a life insurance company. On the other hand 
a life insurance company might invest in a 
carefully selected group of mortgages on farms. 
While there may be an element of risk in an 
individual farm mortgage, life insurance com- 
panies by their special skill in handling such in- 
vestments and by investing in a very large 
number are capable of reducing the average risk 
over a long period of years to a very low ratio. 

In the underwriting side of our business we 
secure a high degree of safety, first, by elimin- 
ating undesirable risks, secondly, by limiting our 
commitment on an individual life and thirdly by 
insuring lives of very many types. The im- 
portance of such diversification is recognized 
by actuaries. In equal measure a high degree 
of safety in investments can be secured by 
spreading our funds over a carefully selected 
list chosen from farm mortgages, city mort- 
gages, municipal bonds, railroad securities, pub- 
lic utility and industrial bonds. Granting 
always that we can carefully pick securities in 
each class well adapted to the needs of life in- 
surance investments it may be stated that the 
more classes of securities we have the greater 
will be the resulting average safety. For the 
same reason we limit our commitments in the 
underwriitng side of our business we limit our 
commitments in any one investment and in any 
one type of investment. 

As between long term and short term securi- 
ties we may prefer long term securities when 
interest rates are high and short term securi- 
ties when interest rates are low. We recog- 
nize, however, that even experts have been mis- 
taken in their forecasts as to the future rate of 
interest. It would be doubtful policy to limit 
ourselves exclusively to either long term securi- 
ties or short term securities. 


Maintaining Dollar Values 


It is fundamental that investments should be 
selected to fulfill the purpose for which they 
are required. Since a life insurance company 
is obligated to pay its contracts in dollars it 
should invest primarily for the purpose of main- 
taining dollar values and only to a very small 
extent to maintain purchasing power. The 
major purpose can be served by investing in 
mortgages, municipal bonds, corporation bonds 
and in the limited number of preferred stocks 
that are desirabl@ An investment designed to 
maintain dollar values will during periods of 


rapid change in the purchasing power of money 
be unsuitable as an investment to maintain pur- 
chasing power. The minor purpose can be best 
served by investing in common stocks which 
represents shares in property, in the profits 
from the production of commodities and in the 
profits from the distribution of goods and ser- 
vices. From their nature you would expect to 
find that common stocks would increase in value 
with an increase in the price of commodities. 
In 1685 a pair of gentleman’s shoes in Eng- 
land cost less than a dollar, the price to-day 
is more than ten times as much. The older 
members of this organization have within their 
lifetime seen a marked decrease in the pur- 
chasing power of money. Investigation shows 
that over long periods common stocks tend to 
increase in value in a manner similar to the 
increased price of commodities. 

In order to arrive at some conclusions as to 
the investment needs of life insurance com- 
panies I have attempted an analysis of the ob- 
ligations of a representative group of life insur- 
ance companies for the year 1927, taking for 
this purpose the company’s statements of dis- 


bursements and increase in current reserve. 
Amount Percentage 
Payments to policyholders. $560,171,960 51.80 
Payments to stockholders. . 4, 620, 000 .24 
Increase in reserve held ‘to 
meet future payments to 





policyholders .....--+... 332,935,503 30.79 
Commissions and taxes..... 109,669,125 10.14 
Expenses dependent upon 

the purchasing power of 

money such as, salaries 

rent, printing, postage and 

SE. ide bier eeoear 62,599,355 5.79 
All other disbursements... 13,398,892 1.24 

"TRiecideccaseueactn $1,081,394,835 100.00 


It will be observed that in the above state- 
ment ninety-four per cent are dollar obliga- 
tions and the balance of six per cent are dis- 
bursements influenced by the purchasing power 
of money. The actuary in making up a scale 
of premium rates includes an expense contribu- 
tion which he thinks will be sufficient to pay 
expenses, but it is doubtful whether he makes 
any allowance for possible changes in the value 
of money. As the purchasing power of money 
goes down salaries and similar expenses go up 
without any corresponding increase in the ex- 
pense contribution. It would be entirely con- 
sistent with the theory, that investments should 
be selected for the purposes for which they 
may be needed, for such a representative life 
insurance company to invest about ninety-four 
per cent of its funds in securities designed to 
maintain dollar values and about six per cent 
in securities designed to maintain purchasing 
power. Such a policy would provide a hedge 
against temporary or permanent changes in 
commodity prices. 
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Mutual Life Increases Risk 


Raises Maximum from $350,000 to 
$500,000—Change Comes After 
Lengthy Survey 

Two years ago the maximum sum at risk 
which the Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
New York would retain on one life was in- 
creased from $250,000 to $350,000. The com- 
pany has now decided further to increase the 
limit of its own retention to $500,000. This 
decision followed an investigation of its mor- 
tality on large risks taken since 1918 and ex- 
posed to the 1928 anniversary. The mortality 
for this class was approximately the same as 
the company’s average for business issued and 
exposed during the same period. 

This change will have the effect of increas- 
ing the total coverage which may be handled 
through company retention and reinsurance. It 
will always tend to reduce the amount of large 
risks to be reinsured with other companies, the 
company retaining a relatively larger share of 
the total risk. Seeking less reinsurance it can 
issue its policy more promptly. 





Aviation—Insurance Survey 
(Concluded from page 11) 
standing of the Federal classification. It will 
be noted in the survey that some companies will 
take private pilots without inquiry as to the 
hours flown at the same rate as the transport 
pilot, who is the most experienced and graded 
highest in the Federal classification. It would 
be well to consider the Federal requirements as 
set forth in section 50 of the “Air Commerce 
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The Lincoln National Life InsuYance Company 


of Fort Wayne, Indiana . 


Regulations” with reference to flying experi- 
ence requirements. 

This question of experience is becoming more 
vital every day for the reason that early in the 
development of aviation, there were more trained 
pilots than there were ships available. This 
situation has been reversed to-day in that there 
are more planes available than there are com- 
petent pilots. Let us consider one aspect which 
has changed considerably during the past year. 
One year ago, there were 2235 pilots of all 
classes from private pilots up through the high- 
est ranks of transport pilots. The percentage 
of students, private pilots and limited commer- 
cial pilots was small. At that time the major- 
ity of licensed pilots was in the transport class 
which is the highest grading. That was be- 
cause when the licensing practice was estab- 
lished practically every pilot had sufficient 
ability. In the latest report of May 4, 1929, 
we find that there are 5935 civil aviators of all 
classes now licensed. In addition, there were 
on May 4, 14,082 student pilots licensed to 
learn to fly. A year ago, this number was in- 
significant. When we stop to realize that there 
are to-day nearly 15,000 civilians now holding 
student licenses issued by the Department of 
Commerce, which rates them as pupils in avia- 
tion and that this number is being added to at 
the rate of at least 1000 per month, the im- 
portance of classification in this group is 
brought home to us. 

In submitting the results of this survey, the 
same group of fifty companies were used and 
the numbers designating the companies in the 
various charts are the same numbers used in 
the paper on “Aviation and Life Insurance.” 











Scranton- Pittsburgh, Pa 


General Agency of a Pennsylvania Company 


Territory unsurpassed and large enough for 
an unlimited production. 
Contract as good as the best, with exclusive 


rights. 








such an agency. 


Confidential communication invited from those 
with clean records and with ability to handle 
Address 








Exclusive, care of THE.SPECTATOR, 
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Phoenix To Increase Dividend 
Fifth Increase Since 1920 When Total 
of Dividend Was 43 Per Cent 
Lower Than 1929 Figure 
Substantial increase in the amount of divi- 
dends to policyholders on and after July 1, 
1929, has been announced by the Phoenix Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company, Hartford. As 
a result of this action by the board of directors, 
it is estimated that the total amount of divi- 
dends that will be distributed during the ensuing 
year will be in excess of $3,600,000, an increase 
of about 6 per cent over the amount that was 
contemplated under the former schedule of divi- 

dends. 

President A. A. Welch reminded that this. 
will be the fifth increase in dividends since 
1920. 








A TOWER OF STRENGTH 


INSURANCE IN FORCE 


TWO BILLION DOLLARS 


eee kok eee $488,958,000 
Surplus ........ 54,439,000 
Total Liabilities . 434,519,000 


Interest on policy pro- 
ceeds, profits, etc., left 
with the Company. 


FIVE AND ONE HALF PER CENT 


Total investments in United 
States securities exceed 
$231,000,000 


Dividends to Policyholders increased 
for ninth successive year. 


SUN LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY OF CANADA 
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RATE OF INTEREST EARNED ON MEAN INVESTED FUNDS BY ONE- 


HUNDRED LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES FROM 
1909 TO 1928, INCLUSIVE 








| 
| 




















COMPANIES 1909 IQIt 
Aina Lifts ccc. cccc oo PIS) 4.0F| G00 
american Central .... | 5.91 | 6 14 | 5.97 
American National, Tex] 5.78 | 6.11 | 6.52 
atlantic Life......... «+ | 5-291 5.44] 597 
Baltimore Life.........| 441 | 4.51 | 4 48 
Bankers, Neb.......... 5-07 | 5.07 | 4.96 
Bankers Reserve..... -..| 4.98 | 4.86 | 4.94 
Beneficial ....... scvedes| ROP 7aa) 7.08 
Berkshire. ...cce:-sccee-| 5-07 | 4.95 | 4-37 
Boston Mutual.........| 4 48 | 4 83 | 5.04 
Canitol Eafe: «.3<5%5...: 5-19 | 5.50 | 5-70 
Centtal, Uakinss <0 ods: 6.13 | 9.42 | 6.48 
Central, Til... covccscl 94) 447 1 S55 
Colonial Life,.......... 4.67 | 4.82 | 5.20 
Columbian National... .| 4.32 4.82 
Columbus Mutual....... 3-60 3.85 
Commonwealth, Ky....| 3.61 2.91 
Connecticut General....| 5.24 5-32 
Connecticut Mutual 4.76 4.81 
Conservative, W Va. | 3.28 4.24 
Continental American .| 3.95 4-26 
Continental Life Mo... .} 7.09 7.21 
Equitable, New York . | 4.51 456 
Equitable, Des Moines.| 5 61 5.54 
Equitable, D.C....... 5.60 6.66 
Eureka Maryland.... .. 4.06 | 3 72 | 4.16 
Federal Life........... 4.04 | 4.00 | 4.68 
Fidelity Mutual........ 5.20 | 5.14 | 5.36 
Franklin Life ......... 5-33 | 5-07 | 5.02 
Great Southern Life... ..| 2.54 | 4.04 | 4-30 
Guaranty Life.......... 4.91 | 4.14 | 5-51 
Guattian N. Y¥.)...035:.. 4-73 | 4-65 | 4.69 
LOTS iS eee $-27 | 4.88 | 4.89 
OME Ras ogden cess wes 3-44 | 4-35 | 3.67 
Illinois Life............ 5-49 | 5.22 | 5.46 
Indianapolis Life....... 5 84] 4.80 | 607 
Intersouthern Life....... 1.95 | 3-31 | 1-14 
Jefferson Standard Life...| 4.89 | 4.66 | 4.07 
John Hancock..... yee-+| 4-79 | 4.87 | 4.98 
Kansas Cnty s...<.0d5e3 5-45 | 5-95 | 5.20 
Lafayette Ind.......... 5.58 | 5.38 | 5.35 
Bamiee Bate, o..«0.+ 000: 6 58 | 7.02 | 7.07 
Life Ins. Co. of Va..... 5.34 | 5.28 | 5.47 
Lincoln National...-.... 4.89 | 5.45 | 5-63 
Manhattan .'s s<.65:0%-%- 5 10 | 5.02 | 4.99 
Massachusetts Mutual. .| 4.74 | 4.77 | 4.82 
Metropolitan........... 4.89 | 4.92 | 4.96 
Midland Mutual....... 3.52 | 4.26 | 4.35 
Midland Nationalf..... 5.19 | 6.49 | 5.60 
Minnesota Mutual...... § OF | 5.18 | 5.22 
Missouri State.........| 5.82 | 6.57 | 6.89 
Mutual Benefit......... 4.00 | 4.92 | 4.92 
Muttial Mai ...sc6065<3 4.69 | 4.39 | 4.66 
Mutaal of New York...| 4.74 | 4 76 | 4-70 
Mutnal Dtasts..é:.00%.00 5-13 | 4-85 | 4-99 
National Life........... 4.90 | 4.90 | 4.96 
National U. S.A....... 5-03 | 5.08 | 4.99 
New England.......... 471 | 4.67 | 4.62 
New York Life.... ----| 4.49 | 4.50 | 4.51 
North American, Ill... . .| 2.02 | 3.67 | 4.32 
Northern Life ......... 7.81 | 7-641 744 
Northwestern Mutual.. .| 4 85 | 4.86 | 4.97 
Northwestern National.| 5 98 | 5.84 | 5.86 
Occidential Life........ 6.02 | 5.96 | 608 
Ohig'Stttersccccccscs se 3-54 | 4-90 | 4.25 
Oregon Life........... -231 5-5 57 
Pacific Mutual......... Pen a 
Penn Mutual........... 5-04 | 5.02 | 5 05 
Peoples, Ind........... 4-25 | 2 81] 5.49 
Peoria Life..............| 4.87 | 4.66 | 4.85 
Philadelphia............ 4.42 | 4.8 8 
Phoenix Mutual........| 5 a bie raped 
ig a cy rege 6.58 | 4.94 | 5.35 
Postal Tle. i3o5.c0d<3 +| 3-49 | 0.88 | 5.00 
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1914 | 1915 1917 | 1918 | 1919 
| 
| 
§.19 | 5.12 5.02 | 5.14 | 5.06 
6.17 | 614 6.12 | 6.25 | 6.03 
6.65 | 6.99 6.86 | 6.80 | 5.11 
6.17 | 6.13 6.01 | 6.22 | 5.84 
4-71 | 4.72 4-72 | 4-79 | 4.65 
5.04 | 5.14 5.07 | 5.16 | 5.19 
5-14 | § 12 5.03 | 4.86 | 4.85 
6.86 | 6.38 6.25 | 5-99 | 5-44 
4.89 | 4.89 4-90 | 4.92 | 4.93 
5.24 | 5.30 5.16 | 5.23 | 5-42 
5-81 | 5.92 | 5.96 | 5. 5.82 | 5.80 
6.24 | 6.70 | 6.45 | 6.22 | 6.18 | §.45 
5.0L | 5.06 | 6.12 | 6.08 | 6.09 | 6 03 
5-33 | 5-35 | 5-44 | 5-51 | 5-56 | 5.60 
5.18 | 5.26 | 5.12 | 5.11 | 4.97 | 5.18 
5-97 | 5.46 | §.58 | 5.91 | 5-71 | 5-70 
5 08 | 4.79 | 5.01 | 5,12 | 4-61 | 4.61 
5:39 | 5-54 | 5-50 | 5-49 | 5-59 | 5-29 
4 87 | 5.00} 5.01 | 4.98 | 5 OT | 4.94 
5-54 | 6.04 | 5.23 | 5.57] 5-71} 5-52 
5-45 | 5.19 5 Io | 5-32 | 5.00 
5.83 | 6.04 6.54 | 6.73 | 4.24 
4-60 | 4.63 4.76 | 4.61 | 4.72 
5 95 | 6.03 5-70 | 5-77 | 5-59 
6.89 | 6.08 6.14 | 6.04 | 5.90 
4-48 | 4.47 4.61 | 4-77 | 4-94 
5-39 | 5.70 5-83 | 6.09 | 6.11 
5.28 | 5.33 5 40 | 5-33 | 5-29 
5-19 | 5.36 5-49 | 5-50 | 5.49 
5.85 | 6.35 5.76 | 6.23 | 4.86 
5-52 | 5.61 | 4.85 | 4.85 | 5,68 | 5.38 
4-93 | 4.87 | 4.¢1 | 4.85 | 5-2 | 4.92 
4-91 | 4.87 | 4.86 | 4.90 | 4.89 | 4 87 
4-07 | 4.75 | 4.61 | 4.77 | 4-61 | 4.45 
5-26 | 5.24 | 5.29 | 5.43 | 5-32 | 5.26 
5-86 | 6.12 | 5.80 | 5-74 | 5-43 | 5-32 
7.06 | 5.70 | 5.13 | 5.68 | 6.22 | 5 76 
6.12 | 5.99 | 5.97 | 5.89 | 5-79 | 5-78 
5 24| 5.31 | 5.28 | 5.25 | 5-17 | 5.07 
6,24 | 5.24 | 5.83 | 5.90 6.26 | 5.86 
5.54 | 5. 5.03 | 4-74 | 5.03 
6.80 | 8.03 6.18 | 5.78 | 5.12 
5-64 | 5.73 5-79 | 5 9T | 5.72 
7-23 | 6.06 7.11 | 5-98 | 5.58 
492 | 4.85 5.46 | 5-63 | 5.44 
4- 5.00 5-06 | 5-01 | 5 of 
4.08 | 4 97 5-07 | 5-12 | 5.05 
4.86 | 5.05 5-28 | 5-34 | 5.23 
5-62 | 5.87 5.76 | 5-88 | 5.74 
5-43 | 5.52 5-52 | 5-S¥ | 5.32 
6.76 | 6.75 7.01 | 6.75 | 6.71 
5-02 | 4.98 5-04 | 4-99 | 4.94 
4 87 | 4.98 4-94 | 5-18 | 5.15 
4-52 | 4.69 4-72 | 4.66 | 4.68 
5.62 | 6.02 5-52 | 5-30 | 5.24 
5.08 | 5.12 5.07 | 5-00 | 5.08 
5-01 | 4.88 5-14 | 5-28 | 5.30 
4-61 | 4.65 4.66 | 4.63 | 4.90 
4-55 | 4.57 6 84 | 4.60 | 4.61 
5.00 | 5.03 5.35 | §-48 | 5.81 
7.08 | 5.87 5.66 | 5.24 | 5.18 
497 | 4.91 5.06 | 5.01 | 4.98 
5-92 | 6,13 5.94 | 5-83 | 5.46 
6.36 | 6.23 6.07 | 6.05 | 5.39 
4 92 | 4.95 4-95 | 5-18 | 5.19 
6.01 | 6 03 5.14 | 5.26 | 4.97 
6.10 | 6.04 6.06 | 5.95 | 5-78 
5.05 | 4.97 5.05 | 4-95 | 5-11 
6.09 | 6.02 6.12 | 6.21 | 6.02 
5.24 | 5.56 5.72 | 5.00 | 3.88 
5-E1 | 5.20 5-48 | 5-71 | 5-47 
5-28 | 5-39 5-35 | 5-42 | 5-39 
5.72 | 5-52 5.82 | 5.71 | 4.05 
4.66 | 5.25 5-67 | 5,86 | 5.20 
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| 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 


pasa 2: 


7 
5.05 
5 43 
5 49 


5-48 
5.62 
5 78 
5.48 
5.84 


6.23 


5-34 
5.04 
5.32 
6.28 
5.46 


6.55 
5.28 
6.51 
5.38 
5-57 


6.30 
7-54 
5.92 
5.87 
5.11 


5.46 
5-45 
6.04 
5-95 
5.22 


6.64 
5.15 
4.63 
4.88 
5-74 


5.28 
4-79 
5.29 
5-14 
6.14 


5.80 
5.16 
5.46 
6 72 
5-54 
5.35 
6 58 
5.56 
603 
6.21 


5-94 
5-25 
6.36 
5-47 





| 
| 









































AVERAGES 
1927 | 1928 | t909 | 1914 | 1919 | 1924 | 1900 
| | to to to to 
1918 | 1923 | 1928 | 1928 
| bilnchay 
5.06 | 5-13 5.12 | 5.56 | 5.22 | 5.25 
6.56 | 5-70 6.27 | 6.59 | 6.36 | 6.38 
6.01 | 5.92. 6.93 | 6.17 | 6.10 | 6.56 
6.35 | 0.35 6.12 | 6.38 | 6.37 | 6.32 
5-56 | 5-51 4.72 | 4.98 | 4.69 | 4.77 
5.40 | 5-34 5.12 | 5.67 | 4.78 | 5.06 
5.49 | 5-49 5.04 | 5-14 | 5-45 | 5-25 
5.33 | 5-04 6.36 | 5.43 | 5.82 | 6.08 
5.53 | 5-58 4.89 | §.10 | 5.48 | 5.16 
5-77 | 5-95 5-25 | §-21 | 5-74 | 5.46 
6.38 | 6.16 5.90 | 6.31 | 6.30 | 5.04 
5-43 | 5.40 6.34 | 5-00 | 5-46 | 5.74 
6.49 | 5.00 5.85 | 6.02 | 6.27 | 6.08 
5.68 | 5.60 5.45 | 5-56 | 5-60 | 5.58 
5.61 | 5.63 5-11 | 5.47 | 5-66 | 5.42 
6.63 | 6.52 | 4.15 | 5.62 | 6.23 | 6.48 | 6.33 
5.91 | 5.86 | 3-43 | 4.00 | 5.03 | 5-79 | 5.38 
5.44 | 5-54 | 5-32 | 5-50 | 5.67 | 5.57 | 5-57 
5.16 | 5.12 | 4.80 | 4.07 | 5.21 | §-21 | 5.00 
5.96 | 5.44 | 4-18 | 5.62 | 5.67 | 5.85 | 5.71 
5.51 | 5-53 | 4-47 | 5-24 | 5-04 | 5.41 | 5.27 
5.41 | 5.48 | 7-17 | 6.38 | 6.07 | 5.84 | 6.01 
5.20 | 5.22 | 4.50 | 4.65 | 4.87 | 5.16 | 4.85 
5.47 | 5-44 | 5-67 | 5-88 | 5.67 | 5.63 | 5.68 
6.42 | 6.31 | 6.34 | 6.20 | 6.62 eae bees 
31 | 5-54 4.71 | 5-49 | §.63 | 5.43 
336 6.22 5.76 | 6.66 | 6.53 | 6.23 
5-53 | 5-61 5-35 | 5-69 | 5-57 | 5-50 
5-74 | 5-59 5.49 | 5-77 | 5-73 | 5.62 
6.73 | 6.22 6.11 | 5.63 | 6.34 | 6.04 
5-40 | 5.60 5-44 | 5.04 | 5-47 | 5.58 
5.98 | 6.01 4.94 | 5.30 | 5.97 | 5.26 
5-37 | 5.46 4.89 | 5.07 | 5.33 | 5-10 
6.01 | 6.02 4.59 | 5-95 | 6.28 | 5.05 
5-42 | 5.38 5.31 | 5-43 | 5.36 | 5-37 
5.98 | 6.63 5-74 | 5-59 | 6.31 | 6.01% 
5-20 | 5.63 5.92 | 6.01 | 5.59 | 5-74 
6.51 | 6.12 5.03 | 5-84 | 6.35 | 6.11 
5.38 | 5.30 5-24 | 5.30 | 5.40 | 5.31 
5-59 | 5-47 5.92 | 5.88 | 5.66 | 5.75 
6.30 | 6.12 5.23 | 6.15 | 5.87 | 5.82 
7.23 | 6.85 6.02 | 6.08 | 6.99 | 6.66 
5-95 | 5-01 5-77 | 6.13 | 5.96 | 5.04 
5-61 | 5.70 6.40 | 5.66 | 5.82 | 5.81 
4.90 | 5.43 5.22 | 5.86 | §.36 | 5.37 
5.43 | 5-40 | 4.82 | 5.01 | 5-24 | 5-47 | 5.25 
5.44 | 5-38 | 4-93 | 5-04 | 5-33 | 5-44 | 5-31 
5.03 5.80 | 4.38 5.19 | 5.86 | 6.00 | 5.83 
5-85 | 5.66 | 5.84 | 5-79 | 5-99 | 5-91 | 5.08 
5.70.) 5.08 | 5.23 | 5-51 | 5-73 5-40 | 5-59 
6.06 | 5.06 | 7.87 | 6.82 | 7.16 | 6.36 | 6.66 
5.08 | 5.11 | 4.04 | 4.00 | 5.16 | 5.15 | 5.00 
4.62 | 5.02 | 4.67 | 5.01 | 5.23 | 4.84 | 4.05 
4-89 | 4.03 | 4-71 | 4-67 | 4.83 | 4.96 | 4.31 
5.71 | 5.90 | 5.09 | 5-55 | 5-59 | 5-63 | 5.63 
§.28 | 5.40 | 4.00 | 5.00 | 5.30 | 5.31 | 5.21 
7.03 | 5.40 | 5.38 | 5.00 | 5.59 | 5-08 | 5.51 
5.26 | 5.28 | 4.65 | 4.65 | 5.06 | 5.27 | 5.02 
5.11 | 4.87 | 4.53 | 4-61 | 4.77 | 4.96 | 4.75 
5.53 | 6.35 | 4.25 | 5-25 | 7-30 | 6.02 | 6.12 
5-61 | 5.43 | 7-58 | 5-70 | 5-52 | 5-70 | 5-73 
5.18 | 5.18 | 4.80 | 5.01 | 5.20] 5.19 | 5.11 
5.48 | 5.44 | 5-79 | 5.96 | 4.83 | 5.47 | 5.36 
6.51 | 7.12 | 6.17 | 6.12 | 6.25 | 6.83 | 6.63 
5.90 | 5.86 | 4.54 | 5.02 | 5.85 | 5.77 | 5.68 
5.42 | 5.35 | 5-74 | 5-52 | 5-31 | 5-41 | 5-40 
6.59 | 6.46 | 5.51 | 6.04 | 6.28 | 6.61 | 6.33 
5-38 | 5-45 | 5-03 | 5.03 | 5-36 | 5-50 | 5.30 
6.07 | 5.96 | 5.17 | 6.12 | 6.27 | 6.09 6.12 
5.92 | 5.90 5.06 | 5.46 | 6.52 | 6.12 | 6.16 
5.09 | 5.05 | 4.87 | 5-41 | 5-58 | 5-03 | 5.62 
5-31 | 5-38 | 5-24 | 5-37 | 5-47 j 4-81 5.15 
6.05 | 5.81 | 5.61 | 5.71 | 5.50 | 6.03 | 5.82 
5-50 | 6.69 | 3.80 | 5.38 | 5-30 | 5.90 5.25 
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THE RATE OF INTEREST EARNED ON MEAN INVESTED FUNDS BY ONE-HUNDRED LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES 
FROM 1909 TO 1928, INCLUSIVE—Continued 



























COMPANIES 1909 | 1910] 1911 | 1912] 1913 | 1914 
Presbyterian Ministers. .| 4.55 | 4.34 | 4.45 | 4-39 | 4.28 | 4.31 
Protective Life......---] 6.00 | 6.34 | 5.94 | 6.25 | 6.64 | 7.18 
Provident Mutual...... 5-II | 5.10 | 5.02 | 5.00 | 5.07 | 5.03 
Prudential...... ieiepeud 4-65 | 4.64 | 4.74 | 4,76 | 4.77 | 4-71 
Register Life........... 5-34 | 5-33 | 6.07 | 5.86 | 5.83 | 5.88 
Reliance Life...... ; .--1 4-71 | 4.69 | 4.63 | 4.87 | 4.83 | 4.79 
Reserve Loan .......... 4-70 | 4.97 | 5.16 | 5.30 | 5.37 | 5-51 
Royal Union. *........ 5:90 | 6.03 | 5.98 | 6.23 | 6.16 | 6.18 
Security of America..... 3-92 | 4.10 | 4.40 | 4.79 | 3.51 | 4.69 
Security Mutual, N. Y--| 4.77 | 4.63 | 4.71 | 4.73 | 4.87.| 4.97 
Southeastern Life......- 6.71 | 7.11 | 6.49 | 6.50 | 7.53 | 6.27 
Southern States......... 4-36 | 4.471479] 5-19 | 5.25 | 4.73 
Southland Life...........| 5.63 | 5.52 | 5.60 | 5.09 | 5.90 | 6.68 
Southwestern........... 6.34 | 6.64 | 4,72 | 5.78 | 9.60 | 9.00 
State Life, Ind........-] 5.99 | 5.93 | 5.94 | 6.00 | 5.98 | 6.03 
State Mutual, Mass.... | 4.52 | 4.52 | 4.65 | 4.68 | 4.77 | 4.92 
Sun of America.’....... 5-54 | 5-94 | 4.87 | 4.83 | 4.86 | 4.86 
i 8 eee 8.10 | 6.97 | 7.74 17-75 | 8.17 | 7.62 
Travelers.....2+-+--++ +| 4-99 | 4.96 | 5.07 | 4.98 | 5.10 | 5.12 
Union Central.......... 6.47.) 6.35 | 6.28 | 6.26 | 6.42 
Union Mutual.......... 4-62 | 4.59 | 4.61 | 4.57 | 4.50 
United States. :.... we 5.15 | 5.28 | 5.04 | 5.04 | 5.07 
Volunteer State 5-95 | 5.83 | 6.12 | 6.44 | 6.79 
West Coast Life........ 4.92 | 4.84 | 5.11 | 4.72 | 5.11 | 4,91 
Western & Southern... .| 4.51 | 4.89 | 5.04 | 5.26 | 5.13 | 5.22 
Wisconsin Life... pease 5-73 | 5-77 | 6.11 | 5.38 | 5.88 | 5.87 

Averages 100 ( Cos.) | 4.79 | 4.78 | 4.79 | 4.79 | 4.84 | 4.83 





















































AVERAGES 

1915| 1916 | 1917 | 1918 | 1919 | 1920] 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 {1927 | 1928 | 1909] 1914 | 1919 | 1924 | 1909 

to to to to to 

1913 | 1918 | 1923 | 1928 | 1928 
4.27 | 4.33 | 4-30 | 4.24 | 4.15 | 3.93 | 4.32 | 4.20 | 4.25 | 4.28 | 4.40 | 4.78 | 4.81 | 4-83 | 4.30 | 4.20 | 4.26 | 4.72 | 4.42 
6.13 | 7.25 | 7,06 | 6.72 6.47 6.62 | 6.85 | 7.04 | 6.39 | 6.82 | 6.80 | 6.59 | 8.27 | 6.36 | 6.27 | 6.85 | 6.64 | 6.98 | 6.86 
4.99 | 4-99 | 5.02 | 5.114 | 5.05 | 5.23 | 5.53 | 5-25 | 5.45 | 5-51 | 5-49 | 5-35 | 5-10 | 5-16 | 5.07 | 5.03 | 5.31 | 5-32 | 5.23 
4-95 | 4-71 | 4.84 | 4.69 | 4.71 | 4.90] 5.28 | 5.15 | 5.33 | 5.30] 5-28 | 5.28 | 5.27 | 5-30 | 4.72 | 4.77 | 5-11 | 5-32 | 5.14 
5.82 | 6.14 | 5.95 | 5.86 | 5.85 | 5.98 | 6.12 | 6.23 | 5.11 | 5.64 | 5-52 | 4.92 | 5.04 | 4-41 | 5-72 | 5.93 | 5-85 | 5.06 | 5.51 
4:70 | 5.00 | 5.11 | 5.10 | 5.20 | 5.20 | 5.33 | 5.33 | 5-18 | 5.16 | 5-03 | 5.03 | 4.98 | 5-01 | 4-75 | 4.07 | 5-25 | 5-03 | 5.06 
5.58 | 5-42 | 5.18 | 5.55] 5.91 | 6.23 | 6.23 | 6.25 | 6.14 | 5.98 | 5-84 | 5.86 | 5.83 | 5-58 | 5.13 | 5-44 | 5-04] 5-67 | 5.15 
6.13 | 6.04 | 5.90 | 5.84 | 5.79 | 6.11 | 5.94 | 6.12 | 9.10 | 5.84 | 5.38 | 4.52 | 4.72 | 4-88 | 6.08 | 6.00 | 5.98 | 5.05 | 5.52 
4.89 | 5.04 | 5.06 | 5.08 | 4,94 | 4.90 | 5-42 | 5.44 | 5-57 | 5-49 | 5-54 | 5-40] 5-67 | 5.65 | 4.11 | 4.07 | 5.20 | 5-55 | 5.20 
4.98 | 5-17 | 5-19 | 5.20 | 5.13 | 5.43 | 5-61 | 5.63 | 5.64 | 5.75 | 5-71 5.60 | 5.50 | 5.48 | 4.75 | 5.11 | 5.52 | 5-62 | 5.36 
6.45 | 6.23 | 6.23 | 6.23 | 5.22 | 6.37 | 6.40 | 6.26 | 6.24 | 6.28 | 6.21 | 6.49 | 6.35 | 6.38 | 6.93 | 6.28 | 6.15 | 6.35 | 6.31 
4.83 | 5-03 | 5.01 | 5.33 | 5.10 | 5.32 | 5.25 | 5.81 | 6.19 | 6.26 | 6.32 | 6.19 | 6.02 | 5.75 | 4.92 | 5.02 | 5.61 | 6.08 | 5.71 
7-92 | 5.55 | 5.37 | 6.75 | 5.03 | 5-07 | 7-16 | 6.70 | 6.67 | 6.62 | 6.55 | 6.74 | 6.33 | 6.13 | 5.55 | 6.32 | 7.73 | 6.44 | 6.71 
8.04 | 7.92 | 7.91 | 7.80 | 7.59 | 7.98 | 8.26 | 7.87 | 7.71 | 7.58 | 7-35 | 7-16 | 6.80 | 6.44 | 6.88 | 8.05 | 7.88 | 7.01 | 7.35 
6.03 | 5.99 | 5-84 | 5.78 | 5.69 | 5.78 | 5.94 | 5.91 | 5.62 | 5.61 | 5.55 | 5-5" | 5.49 | 5-44 | 5-907 | 5-02 | 5-79 | 5-51 | 5-72 
4-85 | 4-83 | 4.90 | 4.93 | 5.03 | 5.17] 5.36 | 5.43 | 5.42 | 5.42 | 5-47 | 5-50 | 5.45 | 5-59 | 4-04 | 4.80 | 5.30 | 5-45 | 5-18 
4.72 | 4-19 | 5.94 | 6.05 | 5.88 | 6.10 | 6.41 | 6.10 | 5.79 | 5.76 | 5-63 | 5.60 | 5.67 | 5-57 | 5-11 | 5-34 | 6.03 | 5.85 | 5.83 
6.20 | 6.31 | 5.52 | 5.42 | 4.85 | 5.95 | 7-69 | 8.47 | 7.33 | 6.82 17.03 | 5-70| 5.27 | 5.34 | 7-78 | 6.12 | 7.05 | 5.04 | 6.41 
5-16 | 5.05 | 5.06 | 5.01 | §.12 | 5.10 | 5.32 | 5.34 | 5-45 | 5.34 | 5-33 | 5-22 | 5-24] 5.21 | 5.02 | 5.08 | 5.36] 5.26 | 5.23 
6.44 | 6.51 | 6.51 | 6.48 | 6.35 | 6.38 | 6.43 | 6.49 | 6.56 | 6.11 | 5.93 | 5.76] 5.04 | 6.05 | 6.36 | 6.47 | 6.46 | 6.06 | 6.29 
4-39 | 4-49 | 4.54 | 4-30 | 4.84 | 4.65 | 4.61 | 4.48 | 4.58 | 4.58 | 4.57 | 4-74 | 4-03 | 4.75 | 4.58 | 4.44 | 4.65 | 4.78 | 4.62 
5.22 | 5.26 | 5.21 | 5.32 | 5.46 | 5.61 | 5.54 | 5.05 | 4.90 | 5.26 | 4.87 | 4.99 | 4.92 | 5.06 | 5.13 | 5.22 | 5.38 | 5.00 | 5.18 
6.82 | 6.41 | 5.77 | 7-71 | 7.22 | 8.00 | 8.18 | 7.99 | 7.55 | 7-42 | 7-18 | 705 | 6.94 | 6.76 | 6.05 | 6.74 | 7.80 | 7.03 | 7.17 
5-95 | 5-59 | 5-38 | 5.90 | 5 40 | 6.08 | 6.62 | 6.87 | 6.89 | 6.72 | 6 81 | 6.35 | 6.25 | 6.10 | 4.88 | 5.61 | 6.49 | 6.42 | 6.29 
5-15 | 4-96 | 4.95 | 5-04 | 5.0L | 5,47 | 5-76 | 6.02 | 6.14 | €.15 | 6.06 | 5.88 | 5.83 | 5.71 | 5.01 | 5.02 | 5.79 | 5-88 | 5.72 
5.81 | 6.25 | 6.09 | 6.46 | 6.65 | 5,83 | 6.40 | 6.59 | 6.59 | 6.78 | 6.87 | 5.99 | 6.63 | 6.34 | 5.78 | 6.12 | 6.44 | 6.48 | 6.35 
4-88 | 4.91 | 4.94 | 4-89 | 4.85 | 5.02 | 5.29 | 5.23 | 5.38 | 5.38 | 5.34 | 5-29 | 5.32 5-30 | 4.79 | 4.89 | 5-19 | 5.32 | 5.13 






































* Figures prior to 1923 are those of Royal Union Mutual. 


Standard Disability Provisions 
(Concluded from page 7) 


ble to give such notice and that notice 
was given soon as reasonably possible. 

(4) That if total and permanent disability is 
established as required by the provision, 
any premium or instalment thereof which 
fell due during such total continuous dis- 
ability and during a period specified in 
the provision (not less than six months) 
immediately preceding notice of claim 
shall be waived. 

(S$) That if total and permanent disability is 
established as required by the provision, 
which began after the due date of a pre- 
mium or instalment thereof in default, 
but not later than the last day of grace, 
provided such due date was within a pe- 
riod specified in the provision (not less 
than six months) immediately preceding 
notice of claim, disability benefits shall 
be allowed as if the default had not oc- 
curred, but the insured shall be liable for 
the premium with interest thereon. 

(6) That any dividends which would otherwise 
heave become payable during disability 
shall be allowed as though the disability 
had not occurred, unless an annuity is 
provided. as permitted by Paragraph 12. 

(7) That upon recovery of the insured from 
total disability, disability benefits shall 
cease and premiums or instalments there- 
of becoming due after such recovery shall 
be payable. 

II. The following provisions are permited: 

(8) That the entire and irrecoverable loss of 
sight of both eyes or the severance of 
(or alternatively, the entire and irrecov- 
erable loss of the use of) both hands or 
of both feet, or of one hand and one 
foot, shall be deemed total disability. 

(9) That disability occasioned by certain risks 
or hazards specified in the provision shall 
be excluded from the coverage. 


Life Insurance 


(10) That the disability provision shall be can- 
celed or modified in the event of the mar- 
riage of the insured if the insured is a 
female. 

(11) That disability benefits shall be payable 
either to the insured or to a beneficiary. 


(12) That in lieu of income payments, there 
shall be payable an annuity certain for a 
period of not more than ten years, the 
present value of which shall be equal to 
the amount of insurance, but that upon 
recovery such annuity shall cease, and the 
insurance shall be restored at a propor- 
tionate premium for an amount equal to 
the present value of the unpaid instal- 
ments. 


(13) That in the case of endowment policies or 
deferred annuities income payments shall 
be made during the continuance of disabil- 
ity after maturity, provided disability oc- 
curred prior to maturity and prior to the 
insured’s attaining age sixty. 


(14) That in the case of endowment policies 
or deferred annuities maturing at an age 
not greater than sixty-five, disability 
benefits shall be allowed up to the date 
of maturity, in case the disability oc- 
curred after the insured attained age sixty, 
but before the date of maturity. 


(15) Any other provision not inconsistent with 
these requirements which may be neces- 
sary to the efficient administration of the 
coverage provided and the protection of 
the interests of the insurer or the insured. 


(The intention is to permit, among others, 


provisions such as the following: 


(a) That proof of disability shall be made at 
the time and in the form and manner as 
specified in the provision. 

(b) That the insurer may require proof of con- 
tinuance of disability, including examina- 
tion of the insured by the insurer. 





{ Formery Southern L. & T. {Formerly Dakota Life. 
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(c) That the insured may not convert the pol- 
icy to a higher premium plan during con- 
tinuance of disability. 

(d) That the insured may not change the mode 
of premium payment during the continu- 
ance of disability. 


(e) That a proportionate reduction of income 
payments, accompanied by return of pre- 
miums paid on the amount of such reduc- 
tion, may be made in case the aggregate 
monthly amount payable to the insured 
on account of disability exceeds the per- 
centage specified in the provision (not to 
exceed 100 per cent) of monthly earned 
income at date of disability, or alterna- 
tively at date of application.) 


III. The following provisions are prohibited: 
(16) That disability benefits shall be allowed 
for disability other than that defined as 
total and permanent by Paragraphs 1, 

2 and § hereof. 


(17) That disability benefits shall be allowed 
for disability commencing after the in- 
sured has attained age sixty (except in 
accordance with Paragraph 14 hereof). 

(18) That the face amount of insurance shall 
be reduced by the amount of any disabil- 
ity benefits (except in accordance with 
Paragraph 12 hereof). 


(19) That in the case of life insurance poli- 
cies the monthly income payment shall 
exceed 1 per cent of the face amount of 
insurance (exclusive of additional acci- 
dental death or pure endowment bene- 
fits). 


(20) That in the case of deferred annuities 
with maturity at age 70 or earlier the 
monthly disability income payment shall 
exceed one-twelfth of the annual annuity 
or in the case of deferred annuities with 
maturity at a later age a monthly income 
disability payment shall be allowed. 
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Commissioners in Executive 
Session 


Howard P. Dunham Formally 
Made President of National 
Convention 


——$—$—_$—= 


Consider Changes in Statement 





Convention Accepts Invitation to 
Hold Annual Meeting at Toronto 
on September 17, 18 and 19 





-By Tuomas J. V. CULLEN 


Cuicaco, Inu., June 3.—The executive com- 
mittee of the National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners, which held its annual spring 
meeting at the Edgewater Beach Hotel in Chi- 
cago on June 3rd, 4th and Sth of this week for- 
mally selected Howard P. Dunham, Superin- 
tendent of Insurance of Connecticut, as presi- 
dent to fill the unexpired term of Charles R. 
Detrick of California. Mr. Dunham was 
chosen second vice-president at the Rapid City 
meeting in October with Mr. Detrick, president, 
and James A. Beha of New York, first vice- 
president. The retirement of these two latter 
gentlemen occurred on January 1. 


Charles C. Wysong, commissioner of insur- 
ance of Indiana, and formerly chairman of the 
executive commmittee, was named first vice- 
president, and Jesse G. Reed, commissioner from 
Oklahoma, was made second vice-president. 
Ray C. Yenter of Iowa succeeded Mr. Wysong 
as chairman of the executive committee, and 
Dan C. Boney of North Carolina succeeded R. 
M. Cousins of Texas, resigned, as a member 
of the executive committee. 

The report of the committee on blanks was 
accepted and referred to the annual meeting 
of the convention in Toronto for adoption. 
The report of this committee raises the question 
as to whether or not call loans to Stock Ex- 
change operators are proper investments for in- 
sutance companies of all types and suggests 
that the convention take up the matter at their 
next annual meeting. It is understood that the 
subject of call money will be the topic of one 
of the discussions at that time and that Albert 
Conway, the newly elected Superintendent of 
Insurance of New York, will prepare the lead 
paper, inasmuch as the committee on valuation 
of securities is considering the advisability of 
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entering the market value of stocks on a per 
share basis rather than on the basis of rate per 
cent as formerly. The blank committee recom- 
mended in their report that if this is finally 
adopted, Schedule D, Part II, in all conven- 
tion blanks should substitute a column showing 
the rate per share used to obtain market value 
for the present column showing rate per cent 
in order that the yield on various classes of 
assets may be readily obtained. A change in 
Schedule P of the miscellaneous blank has also 
been recommended which will present the in- 
formation pertaining thereto in four parts in- 
stead of five as formerly. 

The sessions of the executive committee were 
presided over by its new chairman, Ray C. 
Yenter, with twelve members in attendance. 
Thre were, in addition, about twenty other 
commissioners at the meeting and some forty 
or more guests. 

A preliminary announcement and program for 
the sixteenth annual session of the National 
Convention was submitted by R. Leighton Fos- 


ter, Superintendent of Insurance for Ontario. ° 


This meeting will be held jointly with the 
twelfth annual conference of the Association 
of Superintendents of Insurance of the Prov- 
inces of Canada at the Royal York Hotel in 
Toronto on September 17, 18 and 19, the an- 
nouncement submitted contains the following 
notices : 


The National Convention of Insurance Com- 
panies of the United States has accepted the in- 
vitation of the Prime Minister of Ontario, the 
Canadian Life Insurance Officers Association, 
and the Association of Superintendents of In- 
surance of the Provinces of Canada. To hold 
its sixtieth annual session at the Royal York 
Hotel, Toronto, Canada, on the 17th, 18th and 
19th September, 1929. 

The Association of Superintendents of Insur- 
ance of the Provinces of Canada will hold its 
twelfth annual conference in Toronto at the 
same time. 

The opening session on the first (Tuesday) 
morning will be a joint meeting in recognition 
of the international character of the insurance 
business and the problems common to insur- 
ance supervision in the United States and Can- 
ada: the business sessions of the National Con- 
vention and the Canadian Association will be 
conducted independently in accordance with their 
respective constitution and laws. The enter- 
tainment features of the program have been 
arranged by a special entertainment committee 
representing the insurance offices of Canada. All 
visitors atending the meetings of either the 
National Convention or the Canadian Associa- 
tion are invited to register with the secretary 
of the entertainment committee at the Royal 
York Hotel immediately upon arrival. 


Firemen’s Still at Odds 
With Board 


Refuse to Return Rate Books 
and Schedules as Requested 
After Recent Withdrawal 


Cites Reasons for Action 





Pacific Coast Managers Declare 
Property Is Their Own and May 
Insist on Obtaining Other 
Records 





Answering the request of the Board of Fire 
Underwriters of the Pacific for the return of 
rate books, tariffs, schedules and constitutions, 
W. W. & E. G. Potter, Pacific Coast managers 
of the Firemen’s Insurance Company of New- 
ark and affiliated companies, not only refused 
but stated that they will shortly demand all rate 
books and rate information which was in exist- 
ence prior to their resignation from the board. 
Copies of the correspondence between the board 
and the Firemen’s group has been sent to all 
agents in the Pacific territory. 

The reply of W. W. & E. G. Potter to the 
assistant secretary of the board says in part: 


We beg to point out to you that during the 
time that we were members of. the Board of 
Fire Underwriters that we paid our proportion- 
ate share of the cost of the operations of the 
said Board, including our proportionate share 
of the cost of making, publishing and dissemin- 
ating rates. Therefore, all rate-books or other 
property distributed to us or to our agents by 
the Board of Fire Underwriters of the Pacific 
are our property and are not subject to the de- 
mand (or disposition) of the said Board. We 
are not, insofar as we are advised, indebted in 
any way to the Board of Fire Underwriters of 
the Pacific, but if we are inadvertently in error 
in making this statement, we will promptly dis- 
charge such indebtedness upon its being called 
to our attention. 

We now request, advise and instruct you to 
not in any way interfere with or attempt to in- 
terfere with our property, whether it be in our 
personal hands or in the hands of our agents 
to whom it has been entrusted. 

We will in a very short time make demand 
of you for copies of all rate books and rate in- 
formation which was in existence prior to the 
time of termination of our membership in the 
Board and in which we have an interest. We 
will expect that such property be delivered to 
us. . s 


(Continued on page 20) _ 
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WATCHMAN... 











FF to the continent, around the world, to the seaside for 


a week-end or two weeks—no matter where they g0, how 
long they stay, the wise agent will appoint himself their invisible 
watchman. With the Personal Effects policies of this Company 
he can protect his patrons, as regards their baggage, against loss or 
damage by reason of all the hazards of travel and transportation, 
against theft and fire—anywhere away from home, all the 
year around. 

Now particularly is the season to concentrate on these policies. 
Progressive agents are today talking with their clients and pros- 
pects, showing them the facts—the records of hotel fire losses, 
the losses and pilferings on railroads and ships, the calculated risk 
of damage in transportation. Our agents marshal the facts and 
then apply them— that's why they’re known as the Invisible 


Watchmen of modern business. 
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Opportunities of the Season 


COMMONWEALTH’S full coverage, coast to 
coast, Auto contract, appeals to the discrimi- 
nating motorist ; 

STERLING A. & H. Policy for every thought- 
ful man; 











O. L. & T. contract gives peace of mind to 
the householder; while their PLATE GLASS 
coverage, assuring immediate replacements, 
satisfies the most exacting. 


THESE lines are correctly rated and sell easily. 


Commonwealth Casualty Co. 


(OLDEST PHILADELPHIA CASUALTY COMPANY) 


Philadelphia 


W. FREELAND KENDRICK £. W. COOK 
President Vice-Pres. & Gen’! Mer 
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Kansas City Fire and Marine 
Forming 





R.B. Jones & Sons Backing New 
Company Which Will Be Capital- 
ized at $200,000 

Kansas City, Mo., June 3.—Completed 
plans for the organization of the Kansas City 
Fire and Marine Insurance Company are an- 
nounced by R. S. Jones & Sons whose offices 
occupy the entire seventeenth floor of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank Building. The new com- 
pany will start with a capital of $200,000 and 
a surplus of $300,000. From the business of 
R. B. Jones & Sons the new company will re- 
ceive a thoroughly substantial endowment oi 
diversified business apportioned to it on pre- 
ferred and scattered risks. Morton T. Jones 
of the company, confirming the details of the 
new organization said, “July 1 of this year, 
the agency of R. B. Jones and Sons will cele- 
brate its fortieth anniversary and we have for 
some time planned the launching of this com- 
pany in celebration of that event.” The new 
company will be conducted as an “old-line stock 
company,” and will co-operate in every sense 
with the old-line companies which Jones & 
Sons have represented for many years.” 

The officers of the new company will com- 
prise, it is indicated, the following: 

Morton T. Jones, president; Cliff C. Jones, 
chairman of the board; R. Bryson Jones, chair- 
man executive committee; Cary W. Jones, 
treasurer; R. L. Stewart, Sr., secretary; 


Charles M. Howell, general counsel ; vice-presi- 
dents, Mounton Green, J. R. Snyder, George 
W. Kerdorff, James A. Railey. 


Acquires Seven Companies 





Globe Underwriters Exchange, Inc., 
Takes Over United States and 
Foreign Organizations 


The Globe Underwriters Exchange, Inc., of 
New York has announced, through its active 
Vice-President Thomas B. Boss, that it has 
acquired controlling interest of seven direct 
writing insurance companies, in this country 
and abroad, the names of which are Southern 
Insurance Conipany, Charleston S. C.; Savan- 
nah Insurance Company, Savannah, Ga.; Re- 
public Fire Insurance Company of Texas; 
Iduna Genera! Insurance Company, Berlin, 
Germany, and the Iduna Transport and Iduna 
Life Insurance Company, all of which are un- 
der one management, and a Scandinavian com- 
pany. 

The strategic location of these companies 
gives the Globe the advantage of directing a 
large volume of business without exposing any 
of them to a duplication of insurance risk and 
at the same time gives the Globe a foothold 
in Europe that, in the past, has been so diffi- 
cult for an outside insurance company to ob- 
tain, 
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More Board Ructions 
on Coast 


James F. Cobb Agency Retires 
From Pacific Board to 
Represent Pittsburgh 
Underwriters 





Writes Letter to Brokers 





Action Follows and Resembles Pro- 
cedure of W. W. and E. G. 
Potter of Firemens 





San Francisco, Cauir., June 4.—Following 
the action of W. W. and E. G. Potter 
in advising agents and brokers of the non- 
board statuts of their companies and offer- 


,ing increased commissions, the James F. Cobb 


Agency, Inc., has just sent out a letter to agents 
and brokers telling of its appointment as gen- 
eral agent for the Mechanics Insurance Com- 
pany of Philadelphia and the Keystone Un- 
derwriters. The letter is accompanied by a card 
offering the same rates of commissions as are 
being paid by the Potter office. The letter says: 


The James F. Cobb Company, Inc., has been 
operating for more than 20 years. 

During the first period of its existence it oper- 
ated a general agency independent of affiliation 
with the Board of Fire Underwriters of the 
Pacific. For some years past, however, it has 
operated in afhliation with that board. 

During the time that it was not a member of 
the Board of Fire Underwriters of the Pacific, 
it operated in a dignified way a properly con- 
ducted business. This is shown by the record 
made for itself and the legitimate and reason- 
able profit is made for the companies. 

During the period of its membership in the 
board the general agency was also operated in 
a dignified way and with full regard for its 
obligations to both the public and the board. 

During a material portion of its business ex- 
istence it represented the Pittsburgh Under- 
writers, and we are very proud to say that dur- 
ing all of the years of its representation it has 
had the esteem and confidence of the manage- 
ment of that institution. 

Under date of May 13, 1929, Pittsburgh 
Underwriters, in concert with all of the other 
insurance organizations affiliated with it (for 
reasons clearly and forcefully set forth in the 
accompanying circular letter addressed by 
Messrs. W. W. and W. G. Potter, managers, 
to agents in the Pacific Coast teritory), ten- 
dered its resignation as a member of the Board 
of Fire Underwriters of the Pacific. 

As general agents for the Pittsburgh Under- 
writers and also as general agents of the Peo- 
ples National Fire Insurance Company and the 
Allemannia Fire Insurance Company, the James 
F. Cobb Company, Inc., found itself confronted 
with a serious crises. It had the highest esteem 
for each of the three organizations. but the re- 
cent action of the Board of Fire Underwriters 
of the Pacific made it manifest that it would 
be necessary to choose either to retain its mem- 
bership in the Board of Fire Underwriters of 
the Pacific and resign the general agency of 
the Pittsburgh Underwriters or else retire from 
membership in the board. Before it was able 
to announce its decision it received notice from 
the People National Fire of cancellation of its 
general agency for that company. 
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V. I. G. Peterson Changes His 
Position 





Leaves National Fire Insurance Com- 
pany to Join Marine Department 
of American Foreign Insurance 
Association 

President Layton, of the National Fire In- 
surance Company of Hartford, announces the 
resignation of V. I. G. Petersen as assistant 
secretary of the marine department of the 
National to become a member of the marine de- 
partment of the American Foreign Insurance 
Association. 

Mr. Peterson joined the marine department 
of the National in 1921 and in 1926 was elected 
assistant secretary. During his affiliation with 
that company he has contributed liberally to 
the work of the American Foreign Insurance 
Association, and from time to time has repre- 
sented the National in the committee work for 
the Association. Mr. Petersen has had an ex- 
tended experience in the marine insurance busi- 
ness, and having recognized his ability, the of- 
ficers of the American Foreign Insurance As- 
sociation are gratified in securing his services 
for that organization. 


Reduce Kansas Fire Rates 





New Automobile Rates Announced 
by Commissioner Hobbs Much 
Lower 

ToreKA, KAn., June 1—Automobile owners 
of Kansas are to benefit through the sweeping 
reduction in fire insurance rates on car which 
was announced to-day. 

The new schedule was filed with Chas. F. 
Hobbs, State insurance commissioner, by fire 
companies writing auto insurance in Kansas and 
becomes effective on Monday, June 3. 

In addition to this benefit to owners during 
the coming year they will also pay smaller rates 
in hail and tornado insurance on cars. There 
will also be a reduction in dealers’ rates. 

Instead of the former limits of $50 and $100 
deductible clauses applying on collision policies 
now, the policy now can insure cars of differ- 
ent makes for various deductible amounts. 

About two months ago the companies pre- 
sented a new schedule of rates but the insur- 
ance department rejected it until revisions had 
been made. Then after several conferences and 
revisions the new schedule was approved and 
June 3 sets as the date for the rates to become 
effective. 


New Million Dollar Company 

Kansas City, Mo., June 4.—The announce- 
ment of the launching of a one million-dollar 
fire and marine insurance company made by 
Oppenheimer Brothers, insurance agents, makes 
the second new risk company projected this 
week for this field. St. Louis, Louisville and 
Kansas City investors are associated with Op- 
penheimer Brothers in the organization. Com- 
pany headquarters will be in Kansas City. 
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International Safety 
Conference 





Eighteen Countries In Conven- 
tion at London Plan New 
Sea Safety Code 


Agree On New Regulations 





Light and Collision Rules Are Mate- 
rially Aitered—Wireless a Moot 
Subject 





Delegates from 18 maritime countries, at a 
convention held in London, England this week, 
have set forth a new international sea safety 
code which will strengthen the marine regula- 
tions now in force. 

Although a complete text of the regulations 
recommended are not available at this time a 
summary was given by Admiral Sir Herbert 
W. Richmond of the British Navy, president 
of the conference. For example, they require 
efficient wireless equipment on all vessels of 
more than 1600 tons, life boats for all and im- 
pose stricter navigation rules, as well as new 
rules for internal construction. The provisions 


relating to navigation are the most sweeping ‘ 


of any in the convention, as they apply to all 
ships on a!l voyages and all direct dangers must 
be reported or communicated to all concerned. 

Of immediate interest to mariners are the in- 
ternational collision regulations which the con- 
ference reviewed thoroughly and changed in a 
number of instances. Important alterations have 
been made in the light regulations, whereby the 
use of any light which can impair the visibility 
of navigation lights are forbidden. 

Although it is the general practice to ascer- 
tain the particulars of a ships stability before 
it is placed in service, the conference decided 
to make it a definite requirement that the neces- 
sary information as to stability shall be obtained 
in the case of all non-passenger ships and be 
supplied to the master of the ship for his guid- 
ance. 

An important feature of the new safety code, 
as regards wireless, is that, each administra- 
tion, if it considers the route and conditions of 
voyage are such as to render radio telegraphic 
installation unreasonable or unnecessary, may 
exempt ships belonging to its own country,— 
but, only if, being passenger ships they do not 
go more than twenty miles from the nearest 
land, or twenty miles in the open sea between 
two consecutive ports; or if being cargo ships 
they do not go more than 150 miles from the 
nearest land. 

All the governments represented at this con- 
ference are arranging to co-operate in collect- 
ing and disseminating meteorological informa- 
tion in a systematic and uniform way for the 
purpose of aiding navigation. 


—Reliance Automobile Insurance Underwriters of 
Peoria, Ill., has reinsured the Auto Owners Under- 
writers, Mankakee, effective April 11. 





Firemen’s Still at Odds With 
Board 
(Concluded from page 17) 


With reference to other property standing in 
the name of the Board and in which we have 
an interest, we beg to formally advise you that 
we are not abandoning said interest although at 
this time not making formal demand therefor. 

This letter is written to you in the kindliest 
of spirit, but in unequivocal terms in order that 
there may be no misunderstanding. 

Permit us also to say to you, as we have 
said to insurance agents and to the insurance 
world generally, that we believe firmly in stab- 
ilized and equitable rates and that it is our in- 
tention to demand stablizide and equitable rates 
for the indemnity of the companies of which 
we are officers and which we have the honor to 
represent. We also feel it proper to repeat 
that if through avowed rate cutting, or rate 
cutting under the name of relief granted by 
the Board of Fire Underwriters of the Pacific 
to its members or any other improper competi- 
tion, we are forced to protect our interests, we 
will unfailingly do so although with regret overe 
the circumstances which forced such action. 

Also we think that it is of enough pertinence 
and importance to call to your attention the 
modern and generally accepted opinion (and 
practice) that rates should be made by a rat- 
ing organization having no interest other than 
to furnish rating information at reasonable and 
proportionate cost to all subscribers, to the end 
that the public, the insurance companies and in- 
surance agents interested in the matter may 
have the benefit of the best thought and infor- 
mation available on the subject of rates. Also 
to the end that the public shall not pay too much 
or too little for the indemnity it purchases; 
that the insurance companies may not receive 
too much or too little for the indemnity they 
sell; and that insurance agents may not, through 
improper manipulation and operation of rating 
machinery by others having selfish interests, find 
their own legitimate interest jeopardized or 
perhaps ruined. 

We hope that this thought, which is not orig- 
inal, will appeal to your organization as being 
sane and wise, as it as to other similar organ- 
izations in other parts of the nation, to the end 
that it may aid in preventing illegitimate con- 
cessions in rates to some and excessive charges 
in rates to others, and to the further end that 
all interested parties may be guided through 
proper knowledge of the rate to be charged and 
paid and be not dependent upon improper infor- 
mation however honestly believed in by those 
who use it. 

It must be plain to all who think that if rat- 
ing information be denied by those who have 
it to those who have no other means of get- 
ting it (although willing to bear their propor- 
tion of the legitimate rating expense), then re- 
sponsibility for so-called rate cutting rests 
solely and for all time upon the interests deny- 
ing the information rather than upon hose un- 
abie to procure it. 


Fidelity-Phenix Appointment 
H. H. Multer has been appointed special 
agent for the New York suburban territory of 
the Fidelity-Phenix Fire Insurance Company, 
to succeed Carl Rubert, resigned. 


—The American Home Fire Assurance Company of 
New York and the American Constitution Fire Assur- 
ance Company of New York have both been admitted 
to membership in the Board of Fire Underwriters of 
the Pacific. Both companies will be represented in 
the Pacific Coast territory by Seeley & Company. 





General Agents Convene at 
Colorado 





Insurance Education the Subject of 
Young E. Allison, Jr”’s Talk at 
Fourth Annual Meeting 


The Association of Fire Insurance General 
Agents met at the Hotel Cosmopolitan, Den- 
ver, Colo., June 4 and 5 for their fourth an- 
nual convention. Among the chief speakers 
were: J. G. Leigh of Little Rock, Ark., pres- 
ident of the Association; Clarence A. Ludlum, 
vice-president of the Home Insurance Com- 
pany of New York; Ashley Cockerill, prom- 
inent Arkansas insurance attorney, and Young 
E. Allison, Jr.. executive vice-president of the 
Insurance Field. 

Speaking on the general agent’s role in in- 
surance education, Mr. Allison told the gather- 
ing that in a business which harbored so many 
organizations as does the insurance business, a 
new organization can become just one more or 
it can make itself an actual leader. The gen- 
eral agent’s association being in its fourth year, 
it may be called, said Mr. Allison, a new or- 
ganization which, while depriving it of the mo- 
mentum inherent in age, also frees it from the 
weaknesses that come with age. 

Some specific educational programs for the 
Association were outlined by Mr. Allison in 
his talk. He asked how many members were 
in touch with the Insurance Institute of Amer- 
ica, an organization which undertakes to pro- 
vide the fundamentals of thorough insurance 
education to ambitious young men. Each gen- 
eral agency, the speaker pointed out, has in its 
office some young man who has the ambition 
and intelligence to benefit himself by the In- 
stitute’s program. ‘The general agents, he said, 
might appoint a standing committee on educa- 
tion, to help the Institute deliver its goods. « 

Other opportunities for educational work 
beckon the General Agents’ Association, Mr. 
Allison said. He pictured the results obtainable 
if the Association chose the month of March 
to concentrate on a drive for windstorm busi- 
ness or the month of April for an automobile 
campaign. The resources of the general agents, 
should they undertake drives in various lines 
of this nature, would mean that a considerable: 
number of the public would be reached and 
interested, the companies would be interested, 
everybody would profit and nobody could well 
be hurt. 


Trinity Fire Correction 

In the 1929 edition of the Fire Insurance Pol- 
icyholders Pocket Index the Trinity Fire In- 
surance Company, of Dallas, Tex., was inad- 
vertently listed among the companies in the 
Corroon & Reynolds group. Corroon & Rey- 
nolds do not control the company, nor do they 
manage its affairs for the country, as might 
have been implied from the inclusion of the 
name of thé company in the Corroon & Rey- 
nolds group. 
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Important Marine Decision 


Recovery Rule on Hull Losses 
Does Not Affect Coinsurance 
for Cargoes 


Gulf Refining Co. vs. Atlantic 
Mutual 





Full Recovery for Partial Hull Losses 
Does Not Militate Against Co- 
Insurance Rule for Cargoes 





Wasuincron, D. C., June 3.—The rule that 
the insured may recover in full for partial losses 
under hull insurance does not militate against 
the co-insurance rule as applied to cargo insur- 
ance, it was declared recently by the United 
States Supreme Court in a decision upholding 
the Circuit Court of Appeals for the Second 
Circuit in a suit brought by the Gulf Refining 
Company against the Atlantic Mutual Insur- 
ance Company for recovery of a general aver- 
age contribution assessed as a result of damage 
to a gasoline cargo on the Tanker Gulflight un- 
der a war-risk policy. 

The company issued a war risk policy for 
$27,690 upon a cargo valued in the policy at 
$212,000. To meet the damages to the cargo 
when the tanker made port after being tor- 
pedoed, a general average contribution of $49,- 
088 was assessed against the cargo on the basis 
of $417,178, taken as the actual value at destina- 
tion. The insurance company was assessed 
$6411, the proportion of the general average 
contribution which the amount of the policy 
bore to the agreed policy value of the cargo, but 
paid only $3258, that portion of the indemnity 
claimed which the agreed policy value bore to 
sound value at the time of the contribution, and 
the insured brought suit for recovery of the dif- 
ference. 

The court, in its decision, pointed out that 
“the sole question presented here is whether, in 
adjusting a general average loss upon cargo in- 
surance under a valued: policy, the insured is co- 
insurer to the extent that the sound value of 
the cargo at the time of contribution exceeds its 
agreed value, or, stated in somewhat different 
form, whether the effect of a valued policy on 
cargo, in limiting the liability of the insurer, is 
the same in the case of a general average as of 
a particular average loss.” 

Liability for general average contributions is 
a risk insured against. by the marine policy as is 
loss by particular average, the court said, but 
“to allow petitioner to recover for the loss suf- 
fered in double the amount which concededly 
would have been its recovery had the same loss 
resulted from fire, jettison or other partial loss 
of cargo, would be an anomalous result. 


Germanic Fire Appointments 





Wm. H. Redmayne Made Assistant 
Secretary and A. O. Ohlhaver, 
Executive Special Agent 


Norman T. Robertson, president of the Ger- 
manic Fire Insurance Company of New York, 
announces the appointment of Wm. H. Red- 
mayne as assistant secretary, and A. O. Ohl- 
haver, executive special agent. 

Mr. Redmayne, who has been in charge of 
the accounting department, came to the Ger- 
manic from the London and Liverpool and 
Globe with whom he had been connected for 
nine years. 

Mr. Ohlhaver was with the Northern Insur- 
ance Company of London from 1908 to 1918, 
when he became affiliated with the Phoenix of 
London Fleet. Leaving this company in 1923 
he became office manager and chief underwriter 
in the southern department of Crum & Forster. 
Later he was appointed agency superviser, which 
position he held until 1928, when he resigned 
to become manager of the bond department for 
the Fulton Industrial Securities Corporation, 
which connection was severed on May 15, 1929, 
to become associated with the Germanic. 


A. B. Roome’s New Position 





Former Indepedence Fire Executive 
Joins Barber & Baldwin as Vice- 
President and Director 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA., June 5.—A. B. 
Roome, who several weeks ago resigned as 
vice-president of the Independence Fire, has 
been elected a vice-president and director of 
Barber & Baldwin, Inc, and of each of its 
affiliated companies, including the Aero Under- 
writers, Aero (Fire) Insurance Company, 
Aero Indemnity and Aero Engineering and Ad- 
visory Service. 

Mr. Roome is well known and liked through- 
out the field. He has been active in the work 
of various company associations and bureaus and 
was mainly instrumental for the calling of the 
aircraft conference at Washington which re- 
sulted in the promulgation by the National 
Board of fire prevention rules for airports. 

A graduate of Rutgers College, he began his 
insurance career with the Continental Insur- 
ance Company, with which he was connected 
for many years, subsequently becoming an 
executive of: the Westchester Fire and later 
vice-president of the Independence Fire. 

His many friends, while wishing him suc- 
cess in his new connections, are tincturing their 
congratulations with regret at the fact that he 
is leaving Philadelphia. Mr. Roome follows 
his friend, Harold Smith, to New York by a 
few weeks. 
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British Companies Merge 


Royal and London and Liver- 
pool and Globe Now Under 
One Management 


Robert McConnel General 
Manager 





No Change in United States Manage- 
ment—One Board of Directors 
But Companies Retain 


Identity 





Announcement has been made of a consolida- 
tion of the London and Liverpool and Globe and 
the Royal insurance companies, which was per- 
haps one of the largest insurance mergers in re- 
cent years. This announcement comes subse- 
quent to the resignation of general manager 
Hugh Lewis of the London and Liverpool and 
Globe and general manager J. J. Atkinson of 
the Royal, who are to be succeeded by Robert 
McConnell. 

This consolidation brings the two companies 
under one matiagement, but insofar as the busi- 
ness in the United States is concerned there will 
be no change and those in charge will continue 
as heretofore. In addition to Mr. McConnell 
being made general manager, Walter Carter 
was appointed London manager of the two com- 
panies and W. R. Glazebrook, chairman of the 
Royal, becomes chairman of the combined 
boards, and A. Kentish Barnes, chairman of the 
London and Liverpool and Globe, vice-chairman. 

The combined premium income of both com- 
panies for all departments for 1928 was £27,- 
529,418, of which the Royal accounted for £15,- 
695,233. The grand total assets of the two 
companies are not available, due to the differ- 
ence in American and British bookkeeping 
methods, however, it is known that the gross 
assets of the Royal are more than $237,000,000 
with various departmental funds about $184,- 
825,255 and paid-up capital of $13,998,575, while 
the London and Liverpool and Globe funds total 
$110,397,130, with capital of $5,310,500, bring- 
ing the combined total up to $314,531,460, of 
this amount, it is interesting to note, the Ameri- 
can assets of the two companies, as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1928, total $44,738,907, with a net pre- 
mium ihcome of $24,013,273. 


S. R. Dixon With American of 
Newark 
Stephen R. Dixon joined the field staff of the 
American Insurance Company of Newark, on 
June 1, as special agent in the‘ Western Penn- 
sylvania territory, with headquarters in Pitts- 
burgh. Mr. Dixon came to the American from 
the Employers Fire Insurance Company, with 





Has paid losses for 
over 50 years 





J.HARRIS LENKER, President. 


City Insurance Company of Pennsylvania 


SUNBURY, PEN NA. 


A strong, conservative Company, noted for 
fair and prompt adjustment of losses 


Organised 1870 
Cash Capital $600,000 


A. F. O’DANIEL, Seehetary and Underwriting Manager 
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Greatest Year in the History of 


THE COLONIAL 
over 500,000 .. in force 


Insuring over 


One Hundred and Five Million 
Dollars 











We issue straight life, endowment, double 
indemnity and disability policies, thus af- 
fording protection for the whole family— 
children and adults—through our Industrial 
and Ordinary departments. 











A Strong and Efficient Organization Devoted 
to the Best Ideals of Life Insurance Service 


THE COLONIAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


of America. 





Home Office, Jersey City, N. J. 








1752 


THE oldest fire insurance company 

in America is a Mutual Company 
without assessment liability. Its sole 
interests are those of its policyholder 
members. The prestige which it en- 
joys today is the result of 177 years of 
fair and honorable dealing with the 
citizens of Philadelphia and its vicinity. 


THE PHILADELPHIA CONTRIBUTIONSHIP 


for the Insurance of Houses from Loss by Fire 


212 South Fourth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Assets Insurance 
$10,403,822 $51,423,001 


Perpetual policies on buildings in Pennsylvania 
Dividends to policyholders 
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GLOBE LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF ILLINOIS 


431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 


WM. J. ALEXANDER 
Secretary 


POSE BARRY DIETZ 


President 


Successor to 


GLOBE MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE CO. 


Incorporated 1895 


T. F. BARRY, FOUNDER 
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Berkshire Life Insurance Co. 


In establishing connections with a 
life insurance company, the personal 
equation of its official family is of 
paramount importance to the pros- 
pective agent. The Berkshire Life 
Insurance Company of Pittsfield, 
Massachusetts, has a well-earned 
reputation for a co-operative spirit 
between the Home Office and the 
Field Force that is of inestimable 
value to the success and happiness 
of its representatives. 


“Ask Any Berkshire Agent” 


BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


PITTSFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
Incorporated 1851 


Fred H. Rhodes, President 
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The Cub Discovers a New Racket 





Wherein Mr. Pusher’s Brain Child Is Convinced That 
A Thing Is Not Necessarily Good 


insurance company that would one day, 

have to pay the Cub a pension; assum- 
ing that an advertising man could live and bear 
the grief of his vocation long enough to qual- 
ify for a pension, had left for the day. He 
carried no grief kit. Instead he had a baker’s 
dozen matched golf clubs in a horse-hide bag 
(all of which was insured, of course). It was 
early summer, just such a day as it is to-day. 
The Cub watched the president swing away 
from the cares of the trouble infested day. 
But he, poor mortal, turned back to his desk 
and read, for the third time, the proot of a 
circular about the passing of the old. out of 
date custom of burning candles in the windows 
on Christmas Eve. He fell to talking to him- 
self. That was one of his habits. His stenog- 
rapher, I beg your pardon, Miss, I should have 
said his secretary, often said that talking to 
himself was the Cub’s besetting sin. In fact, 
when the monotone of a constructive day got 
on her nerves she used to say something to him 
about his school days in China, where boys 
study out loud, reciting their lessons to them- 
selves. 


¥ HE president of the up and coming fire 


Anyway, the Cub was talking to himself. 
“This is a fine line, I allege, state declare and 
affirm. Always trying to be ahead of every- 
thing. No wonder Russell Sage’s sage advice 
about buying straw hats in the winter falls on 
unhearing ears when addressed to advertising 
men.” The Cub smiled. “I'll bet that if I ever 
got married, I'd start outlining my obituary on 
my honeymoon.” 

He o.k.-ed the proof, saying, as he did so; 
“and that’s not so hot. Why can’t I think up 
something new and different; something that 
puts over the big idea but don’t shout, at the 
same time ‘I’m and ad—look out!’ Thz maga- 
zines are so full of advertising that there is no 
room for articles. The insurance press is so 
full of the same sort of stuff that it takes a 
giant cracker to make a noise like a sizzer. 
What to do? What can I do?” 

The Cub had another habit. If it was a vice 
it annoyed no one. He used to play with a 
tangled skein of silken floss; make little ropes 
of it; twist its strands into strong cables, to 
typify co-operation, braid these strands when 
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Just Because It Is New 


By A. PARKER PUSHER 


planning team work, and tangle them all up 
when he contemplated the short-sightedness of 
some mortals who expected an advertisement, 
displayed in a 6-inch single space to move a 
mountain of inertia and start a buying impulse 
in a hundred souls. 

Having o.k.-ed the Christmas handle circu- 
lar on a June afternoon, he picked up the silk 
and picked at it, just picked at it—which in- 
dicated an open mind ready to receive and to 
consider any mental suggestion that might 
come along. 





The accompanying article is the ninth 
of a new series of twelve which will ap- 
pear in THE SPECTATOR from month to 
month. A. Parker Pusher is a man of 
standing in the insurance world, connected 
with a prominent company—a member of 
the Insurance Advertising Conference— 
who, in these articles, sets out in an inter- 
esting and readable fashion, some ideas 
which have been evolved in his faciie 
brain. They are well worth reading. 
—Epitor’s Note. 











The telephone at his elbow rang. 

A pleasant voice came over the wire: 

“Is this the manager of advertising and pub- 
licity? This is the Financial Whatisit; the edi- 
tor speaking. Information has come to me 
that your company has just closed a most suc- 
cessful six months’ period, in a very trouble- 
I’ve written a little editorial about 
it. But I realize how important it is to you, 
and of course to me, that I be absolutely cor- 
rect in all my statements. 

“If you have the time, I’d like to read to 
you this little bit, which I plan to run as an 
editorial. Thank you. Please listen closely.” 

Of course the Cub listened. Who would not. 

Get the picture. Here he was, cudgeling 
his brain, trying to dope out some way of at- 
tracting attention for a moment and in that 
fleeting moment putting over an idea of the 
company that put butter on his bread for doing 
just that. 

Then, miracle of miracles, over the wire, 


some year. 


without waiting to knock comes the-voice of 
the form of the opportunity in the voice of the 
editor of the Financial Whatisit who says he 
is going to write an editorial about the com- 
pany. Of course you, and I, will pardon a bit 
of flutter in the region of the Cub’s fifth rib. 

Here’s what the Cub heard read over the 
wire. 

“These are record making days in the fire 
insurance business. New companies are being 
organized at a tremendous rate, and each com- 
pany increases the competition of all companies. 


“But there is one company that seems to be 
so popular with its agents that if it cannot 
actually ignore competition it surely does not 
have to worry about that. Nor is that all. 
The popularity of this company, its reputation 
for liberality in paying its claims makes it 
easy to sell its policies. As a consequence its 
business for the past six months is 17 per cent 
ahead of any similar period in its history. Un- 
der the wise and able management of its un- 
usually able staff of executive officers, not 
only has the income shown a pleasing increase 
but the loss ratio is down, which indicates a 
substantial profit—reflected in the price of the 
stock on the local board. It is up a full fifty 
points over any previous quotations. 

“The Financial Whatisit is proud to pay this 
tribute to this wonderful showing of the 

pardon me, just how is it you usually 
spell the name of the company in the public 
prints? Oh, thank you. 

“Are the facts as I give them substantially 
Do you approve and authorize that 
statement ?” 

The Cub gasped. Bue he found breath to ask: 
“What is that going to cost?” 

““Not a cent, sir,” came the shocked voice 
of the editor. “Our editorial opinion cannot 
be bought. But you may want to mail marked 
copies of the magazine to your agents. How 
many are there? 3750. In that number we can 
supply you with 3750 copies at 25 cents each. 
The regular price, you know is 40 cents a copy. 
You say you'll look into it. I'll have a repre- 
sentative call with a contract for the extra 
copies to-morrow.” 

The Cub slipped the bit of hard-rubber he 
held in his hand on the book provided to hold 
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correct. 
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it. Had the heavens fallen. It was too good 
—too good—too. 

Absently his fingers sought the skein of silk. 
Silence fell over the office. 

Something in the smooth feeling strands in 
his fingers agitated some cell in the subcon- 
scious mind of the Cub. It made him think of 
that old fable of the cock and the jewels, one 
of the few in which old Aesop's moral was 
rather obscure, but which suggested the wis- 
dom of estimating things by their intrinsic 
worth. And that thought, somehow, brought 
to his mind, with a snap, the catch line “Be- 
fore you invest, investigate,” recently adapted 
by the Advertising Club in the Cub’s home 
town. The Cub’s company belonged to that 
club, even though it did little or no local ad- 
vertising, and the manager of advertising and 


publicity had long wanted to try the Better | 


Business Committee with the tricky motto for 
its shibbéleth, and which was formed to ferret 
out and exposing tricky business methods. 

Then the Cub phoned to the chairman of that 
committee. 

Here’s the report he received from the fer- 
reting out committee or that part of it 
that has a particular bearing on the subject of 
this paper : 

“Albert S. Crockett, writing in Nation’s 
Business recently told of the workings of this 
new ‘racket’ as it is done in New York. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Crockett a man whose name 
has been in the news is called up. Somebody 
says. 

“Is this Capt. John Smith? . . . Good 
morning, Captain Smith. This is Mr. Brown 
of the Blank Blank Weekly.’ 

“The name sounds to the average person 
very much like that of a widely circulated 
periodical, and it gains immediate interest. 

“‘Captain Smith,’ the melliflous voice con- 
tinues, ‘we have written an editorial which deals 
with your striking services in behalf of the 
public (or it may be ‘to the nation,’ ‘business,’ 
‘international good will,’ or something in which 
the hearer is particularly interested). We should 
like to publish it in our next issue which is 
about to go to press. However, before sending 
it to the printer I should like to read it to you. 
In a magazine of our importance we naturally 
desire to have our columns free from error, 
and it is only fair that you should be given 
an opportunity to make any correction you may 
think necessary.’ ; 

“By this time Captain Smith is all attention. 
Who wouldn’t be if he shares the general de- 
sire to ‘see himself in print’? His reputation 
he reflects, must have gone further than he 
had thought. Why, an apparently important 
magazine is about to print an editorial concern- 
ing him; a big magazine, mind you! And he 
yields attention, while this comes over the wire: 

“*The name of Capt. John Smith should need 
no introducticn, either to histerians or to the 
general public of at least two countries, who 
have had reason to rejoice that a man of such 
distinguished parts elected to come to America 
in its early days and contribute of his great 
store of enterprise and valor toward the mak- 
ing of what is now the United States. The 
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story of Pocahontas, with which Captain 
Smith’s name is closely associated, is familiar 
to every school-boy, and the deeds of Captain 
Smith himself, a modest gentleman as well as 
a great soldier, challenge the admiraticn of all. 


“A pause to give the ‘tribute’ an opportunity 
to sprout in soil that is probably extremely fer- 
tile. 

“Ts that correct?’ continues the voice. 

““Why-er-yes, so to speak,’ answers Captain 
Smith, duly impressed. 

“You will understand, Captain Smith,’ con- 
tinues the voice, with an accession of honey, 
‘that we are only too glad to publish this edi- 
torial tribute. Naturally, you will wish some 
copies. Shall I put you down for, say, 2000 
at 35 cents a copy?’ 

“Captain Smith probably knows nothing of 
the pitfalls of New York for the unwary. He 
reasons to himself, ‘By Jove, that is an agree- 
able sort of editorial. Nice to let these Amer- 
icans know one is back and all that. An excel- 
lent thing to boost one’s lectures—what! Un- 
der the circumstances one must not prove a nig- 
ardly Scot.’ 

“And so, aloud, he is apt to say: 

“Thirty-five cents—oh, yes. That will be 
about one and six the copy. Perhaps I could 
use about 500. I say, make it 500 will you, 
old chap?’ 

““Very well, Captain Smith, I will send up 
a representative with a subscription blank.’ 

“A little later Captain Smith signs an agree- 
ment to pay $175 for 500 copies of the Blank 
Blank Weekly. 

“Only, his name is not John Smith, as a 
rule, and oftener than not he hails from no 
foreign country, but from some town in the 
United States. He gets his magazines in due 


time. I have heard of no case where he has 
not received them. Some 499—or less—of his 
friends and acquaintances have received through 
the mails marked copies of the ‘tribute’ which 
‘one of New York’s influential and well-known 
periodicals’ has paid him. It may be that not 
until he discovers that New York newspapers 
and periodicals sold on the news stands display 
a lack of disposition to be as generous in their 
tributes does Captain Smith realize that he has 
been played for a sucker.” 

“So much for the way the game is played 
in the cities. 

“As chairman of this committee I talked 
with a friendly attorney who tells me that cases 
of dispute over the order for the extra copies 
rarely get into court because suckers who have 
been caught in the net usually pay up and keep 
still about the experience. It is not the repre- 
sentative’s fault if the victim does not investi- 
gate before he invests. The name of the paper 
may sound familiar and much like some well- 
known publication, but if it deceives the vic- 
tim, it is the victim’s fault, and, so Crockett 
and the lawyer both say, these publications do 
carry out their contract and so cannot be 
touched by the law. 

“We have no reports covering the publica- 
tion you mention. It is quite evident, however, 
that the insurance field is now about to be 
worked as ‘easy pickings’ for the extra copy 
game. This committee would suggest that you 
check up with advertising men of the city.” 

And that was that. Another idea of a new 
and different kind of advertising—advertising 
that did not shout “I am an ad—look out,” 
was pricked with a pin of credulity and as it 
blew up it went boom. 


Is there anything more to say? 














President Cochran Wielding the Trowel at the Dedication of the New Irvin Building, 
Philadelphia, Which Will House the Fire Association in the Future 
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Philadelphia The Cradle of 


Insurance 
(Continued from page 3) 

scribe to the articles of agreement, called a 
deed of settlement, and the first private name 
was that of Benjamin Franklin. John Smith 
was elected treasurer and Joseph Saunders, 
clerk. And the seal of “being four Hands 
united” adopted. The first policy was taken 
out by John Smith. 

The directors, although receiving no pay, 
agreed to fine themselves a shilling if they 
were late or two shillings if they were absent 
from meetings. The meetings, it might be 
added, were held at various taverns and were 
not quite dry, one of the earliest accounts of 
the clerk showing that at one dinner attended 
by eleven, there had been served one bowl of 
punch, one bowl of tavey, 1 pint of wine and 
bottles, amount undecipherable at this day, of 
madeiria and porter. The sum for the liquid 
refreshments came to more than the amount 
for the eleven suppers. 

The directors in that day were not so very 
prompt and from the clerk’s record of the fines 
for the first seventeen meetings, one finds plen- 
tiful evidence of tardiness. And, strange to 
say, Benjamin Franklin was the worst offender, 
having paid fines of one pound, three shillings. 
After deducting ‘from the amount of the fines 
for the clerk’s fee for “fire, candles, wine and 
punch,” the balance was used in repairing and 
painting fire buckets and providing new buck- 
ets “to the 12 City Watchmen for the Centry 
Boxes.” 

Along in 1784, the Philadelphia Contribu- 
tionship refused to insure houses with trees in 
front. Trees, the Hand-in-Hand claimed, made 
it too difficult to fight fires. So July 5, 1784, 
found a petition, bearing 61 names, addressed 
to the Hand-in-Hand advocating changing this 
ruling within two months. When this action 
was not. forthcoming, the opposition met and 
organized the Mutual Assurance Company for 
Insuring Houses from Loss by Fire. This 
company would insure houses with trees but at 
a higher premium. And as its fire mark, it 
adopted the Green Tree. Competition soon be- 
came so keen for business, that the Four-in- 
Hand was forced to drop its rule for not in- 
suring houses with trees. 
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The Hand-in-Hand Insurance Company 
of England, 1696 
Earliest Mutual Insurance Company 
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The fire marks were placed on the houses of 
the insured. Each company had a fire com- 
pany towards whose support it contributed. 
When the various companies reached the scene 
of the fire, they looked for the fire mark. If 
it was not one of their insurance company, 
they either went back to bed or else stayed in 
the background to offer jibing advice to the 
company fighting the fire. 

These fire marks, which played such an im- 
portant part in the early history of fire insur- 
ance, are still being used today—but solely for 
ornamental purposes. The Green Tree sends 
fire marks to all of its policyholders; the Hand- 
in-Hand to those of its policyholders who re- 
quest them. They are identical with those used 
by these two companies when they first began 
business with the exception that they no longer 
contain the numbers. In olden times each fire 
mark contained the number of the policy. To 
keep the numbers today would mean that it 
would be covered almost entirely with figures. 

In the long history of the Hand-in-Hand 
there has been only one short span when it did 
not issue the fire marks. That was during the 
Revolutionary War. The Continental Army 
was short of ammunition. So the Hand-in- 
Hand, whose charter was signed by King 
George III and was the first and, at that time, 
the only fire insurance company in North 
America, stopped issuing fire marks and, at the 
suggestion of Benjamin Franklin, its first pri- 
vate director, called in as many as it could and 
melted the stock on hand into bullets for use 
in fighting the armies of King George. 


Since its very first day of business in 1752, 
the Hand-in-Hand adopted a policy from which 
it has not varied to this day—a personal inspec- 
tion of all risks before policies are issued. It 
is to this practice that the company attributes 
to a large extent its present low loss ratio. 


It is rather strange that English currency 
was used in bookkeeping of the companies un- 
til the year 1800. 


The Hand-in-Hand and the Green Tree at 
first wrote policies for seven years, but in the 
early days of the nineteenth century changed 
to perpetual insurance. The Green Tree to- 
day still does business as it did when it first 
started. It has never had any agents and has 
never paid any commissions. It issues perpetual 
policies on preferred risks in Philadelphia and 
within a radius of 25 miles of the city, in 
Pennsylvania; its original charter of 1784 was 
amended for the first and last time in 1813. It 
is in excellent financial condition, having as- 
sets of $8,000,000 and being in a position to 
settle for fifty cents on the dollar if every one 
of its risks was a total loss to-morrow. 


The Hand-in-Hand has never had any agents 
but in recent years has accepted 95 per cent 
of its business from brokers, who are paid the 
standard commission. It also, writes only per- 
petual policies and has assets of more than 
$10,000,00 and can settle for twenty cents on 
the dollar. 

The Hand-in-Hand was the only company 
in North America for 32 years when the Green 
Tree was started and the two companies had 
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things their own way until the first stock insur- 
ance company in the United States was organ- 
ized in 1792, the same being the Insurance Com- 


pany of North America. While the old rec- 
ords of the Hand-in-Hand and the Green 
Tree show their meetings to be wet ones, there 
is no record of that being true of the North 
America. The North America was started with 
the then unusually large capital of $600,000. It 
was organized in the same room in Independ- 
ence Hall in which the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence had been signed sixteen years pre- 
viously and in the same year that the Ameri- 
can colonies became the United States of Amer- 
ica. 

The company started as a marine insurance 
company and in the same year the French Re- 
public was established, France and England 
went to war again, pirates were active and 
losses were many and large. But the company 
weathered the storm and by the time it received 
its charter in 1794, branched out to include fire 
insurance and life insurance, the latter short 
term insurance “against capture by Algerian 
pirates or Barbary Corsairs.” But the life 
insurance phase was dropped in 1804. 

Incidentally, the North America, which 
adopted the perpetual contracts when they were 
started in 1810, is today one of the few compa- 
nies still writing this form of fire insurance 
contract. 

Whereas the Hand-in-Hand and the Green 
Tree confined their operations to Philadelphia 
and a small radius surounding the city, the 
North America quickly branched out and soon 
had risks on its books from Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, New York, Massachusetts, Del- 
aware, Maryland, Virginia and North and 
South Carolina. And, although in 1798 its 
directors voted that “it is not expedient to have 
an agent at Charleston authorized to take risks 
against fire,’ nine years later found the com- 
pany founding what is now known as the 
American agency system. Agents in those days 
received no commissions on premiums but re- 
tained policy and survey fees. Later, five per 
cent on the premium was allowed. 

When the North America started, it had as 
its fire mark a six-point navy star but later 
discontinued this in favor of the American 
Eagle. (Concluded on page 27) 
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Philadelphia Contributionship, 1752 
The American “Hand-in-Hand” 
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How to Gain Needed Space 
im Busy ‘Transcribing Departments 


The Transcrib- 
ers’ Desks ar- 
ranged in a bat- 
tery eliminates the 
necessity for any 
unsightly and 
dangerous wires 5 
on the floor. 








The Art Metal Tran- 
scribers’ Desk—a New 
Development—Permits a 
50% Increase in Opera- 
tors in Same Space with- 
out Crowding and Pro- 
vides Better Working 
Facilities. 


O you need space for additional 
operators? Are you using 
single pedestal typewriter 

desks with detached transcribing ma- 
chine stands’ 


Metropolitan Life Insurance 
. recently eliminated such equip- on OF : 

ment for 62 operators in one depart- age Pag ola Bin og es 
ment and installed Art Metal Tran- j4;-,. °° ~" 

scribers’ Desks. The results speak 

for themselves—30 additional oper- 

ators in the same space and each operator has ample _ tion of this 


room and a more convenient desk. remark- 


; be Fk able new 
U. S. Government officials quickly recognized the deaic ahmas 


possibilities of the new desk and have already installed 
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An installation of 20 Art 


20 in the Dept. of Justice at Washington. ugh pe et : 
Here are a few of the reasons for the unusual interest Meta | 
displayed in the Art Metal Transcribers’ Desks: Branches 

‘ Patented transcribing machine mounting insulates @nd Agen- 1 
machine from direct contact with desk. No sound or (I€: Write ‘ 
for catalog 


vibration is communicated to reproducer. . me 
r No. 1451 illustrating and describing these desks in de- 


Typewriter silencer still further reduces sound and tajj Address Art Metal Construction Co., Jones & 
eliminates vibration from use of typewriter. Gifford Ave., Jamestown, N. Y, 


No loose wires about the floor. All wires concealed in 
the desk and a battery of desks is served from on 


outlet. Each operator controls her own machine 

by switch without interfering with other machines 

on same circuit. Special draw equipment provides : 

for cylinders, stationery, form letters and supplies. : 
Everything being within convenient reach speeds = = 


work. 
Interested executives may arrange for a demonstra- Steel Office Equipment, Safes and Files 
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In the same year that the North America re- 
ceived its charter, the Insurance Company of 
the State of Pennsylvania was organized. It, 
too, started as a marine insurance company but 
fifty years later believing this line to offer bet- 
ter oportunities added fire insurance. 

In 1817, the Fire Association was started. 
The Fire Association was an offshoot of the 
volunteer fire companies. In 1825 came the 
Pennsylvania Fire Insurance Company and in 
1829 the last of the centenary companies, the 
Franklin Fire. 

From “One Hundred Years,” published by 
the Franklin Fire, we learn that Charles N. 
Bancker was the originator of the company 
and that the stock of the company was sub- 
scribed in one day, the stock books being opened 
in Rubicam’s Tavern. We learn,too, that the 


officers received no pay except what they could 
eat and drink at the meetings at the tavern. 
During the first year or two it was found 
necessary to hold daily meetings at the tavern 
to discuss the various policies. The first pol- 
icy to be issued by the company was issued 
only after the application had been considered 
for two days. 

Although the Franklin was very conserva- 
tive in acceptance of risks at its start—which 
was, undoubtedly, a mighty good trait—its of- 
ficers were very wide-awake. And this is evi- 
denced by the fact that it was among the first, 
if not the very finest, insurance company to 
begin advertising, its first advertisement appear- 
ing in the Saturday Evening Post three months 
after the company’s inception. 

The company, which was formulated to honor 
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Benjamin Franklin, the father of fire preven- 
tion and fire-fighting companies and one of the 
leaders in the beginning of fire insurace in 
North America, was also quick to adopt the 
agency system, opening its first agency in Lex- 
ington, Ky., in 1831 and soon adding many 
other agencies in various parts of the country. 

And so ends this short sketch of the com- 
panies of long ago. One of the first policies 
issued by the Green Tree, it was number 86 
and issued in 1785, is still in force. It was 
originally on the home of one Captain John 
Woods. The building was recently remodeled 
into the Stansfield Playground. Let us remem- 
ber, in conclusion, that insurance is older even 
than these United States, and that it has grown 
with the government and has grown stronger 
and more permanent with the years. 
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American Re-Insurance Co. 


of Pennsylvania 


New York, N. Y. 


$6,126,055.17 
2,341,106.71 


67 Wall Street 


Assets - - - - 
Capital and Surplus - - 
Voluntary Catastrophe Reserve 500,000.00 
Reserves - - - 3,284,948.46 


RE-INSURANCE ONLY 
CASUALTY LINES 
Competing with no direct-writing Insurance Company 
Qualified before U. S. Treasury and Licensed by Principal States 


Finanelally Strong Conservatively Managed Liberal Coatracts 
CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 
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A PROGRESSIVE 


SURETY and CASUALTY 
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This company is alive to every prob- 
lem that may confront its agents — 
It maintains close contact at all times 
through its field men and through 
its business creative services — The 
agent’s progress and the protection 
of his best interests are promoted at 
all times through the wide variety ot 
insurance coverages offered by this 
Company and through prompt and 
fair dealings with its policy holders. 


PHILADELPHIA 
FIRE and MARINE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE 
1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia 
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We are prepared to offer unusual opportunities for mouey- 
making NOW and creating a competency for the FUTURE. 


For Contracts and Territory, address 
9 re HARGROVE, Chairman of the Board 





L. STARK, President BEAUMONT, TEXAS 




















SEAL: 














REINSURANCE 











REINSURANCE COMPANY | 
SALAMANDRA 


of 
COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 


NORTH STAR INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


of 
NEW YORK 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN INSURANCE 
COMPANY | 


of 
NEW YORK 





MEINEL & WEMPLE, Inc. 


Manager 




















469 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 
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H. & A. Underwriters 
Work and Play 


One Hundred Registrants at 
Twenty-eighth Annual 
Meeting 


Statistical Bureau Discussed 





Cleveland and Chicago Want Next 
Convention—Norwich Union 
Elected to Membership 





Cuicaco, I11.., June 4—Amidst talk of statis- 
tics and golf, adequate premiums and baseball, 
merit rating and the weather, the twenty-eighth 
annual meeting of the Health and Accident 
Underwriters’ Conference opened at the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel here on Tuesday. The 
conversations on irrelevant things were induced 
because of the novelty of having one entire day 
devoted to entertainment and recreation and 
two days set aside exclusively for work; and 
Tuesday was the play day. 

It is a foregone conclusion that T. Leigh 
Thompson, National Life and Accident Insur- 
ance Company of Nashville, will be elected pres- 
ident of the Conference on Thursday to suc- 
ceed Watson Powell, of the Southern Surety 
Company, Des Moines. Mr. Thompson was 
in line for the presidency two years ago, having 
completed a year as chairman of the executive 
committee, the usual route of advancement, 
when he was forced to withdraw because of a 
death in the family. 

At that time J. W. Scherr, of the Interocean 
Casualty, was elected from the ranks and Mr. 
Powell was elected chairman of the executive 
committee, while last year Mr. Powell was 
elected president, Mr. Scherr was elected chair- 
man of the executive committee and Mr. Thomp- 
son was put back on the executive committee, 
so that the accustomed line of progression could 
be re-established. 

The executive committee on Tuesday night 
discussed the advisability of continuing the 
Conference Statistical Bureau, some members 
being in favor of restricting its activities, others 
in favor of expansion. The welfare of the 
statistical bureau has been a problem of the con- 
ference for many years and the topic was pre- 
cipitated this year by the report of F. R. Parks, 
of the Loyal Protective Insurance Company, 


(Concluded on page 35) 
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Franklin Surety Writing 
Casualty Lines 


Enters on Broad Program of 
Expansion With Beginning 
of Current Month 





W. K. Fletcher, Superintendent 





Premium Volume on Four Leading 
Lines Has Trebled Since Janu- 
ary First 





The Franklin Surety Company of New York 
began writing automobile and general liability 
and owners’, landlords’ and tenants’ liability and 
all other casualty lines, including workmen’s 
compensation insurance on June 1. These lines 
are in addition to the surety and fidelity bonds, 
burglary and plate glass insurance written by 
the company up to date. The acquisition of 
these lines makes it a multiple line company 
which enable the company to give brokers a 
complete service in all casualty insurance 
branches. 

William K. Fletcher is superintendent of the 
casualty department. Mr. Fletcher has had 
long experience in the casualty business having 
been formerly identified with the United States 
Fidelity and Guaranty Company as head coun- 
terman in the New York office for four years 
and also in charge of liability underwriting for 
the Royal Indemnity Company for four years 
and also successively assistant superintendent 
and superintendent at the home office, liability 
department, of the New York Indemnity Com- 
pany and more recently connected with the 
Travelers Insurance Company, John street of- 
fice. 

The Franklin Surety Company has joined the 
Conference on Acquisition and Field Super- 
vision Cost for Casualty insurance. The com- 
pany will open its casualty department with a 
great volume of business from its brokers and 
many friends. 

The premium volume of Franklin Surety 
Company since January 1 of this year to date 
has trebled in the four lines of surety, fidelity, 
burglary and plate glass insurance and it is 
conservatively estimated that the company’s vol- 
ume of business will proportionately increase 
during the balance of the year. Arrangements 
are being made for a banner year. 





International Reinsurance 
Opens Eastern Office 


William R. Mearns, in Charge 
of Office Which Will Handle 
Excess and Catastrophe 


Concern Growing Rapidly 





Company Has Added $200,000 to Sur- 
plus During Current Year—Aims 
for $5,000,000 Capital 





The eastern office of the International Re- 
Insurance Corporation was opened on Tuesday: 
William R. Mearns is resident vice-president of 
the new office and the company will not only 
write casualty and surety reinsurance treaties, 
share and excess, but will issue all forms of cas- 
ualty catastrophe covers. 

President Carl M. Hansen and Secretary- 
Treasurer J. H. V. Challiss arranged for the 
active entry of the corporation into the cas- 
ualty and surety reinsurance field in the east, 
while they were in New York city last week. 
They returned to Los Angeles, the home office 
of the International during the latter part of 
the week. ‘ 

Although organized in 1928, about a year 
ago, this company has written over $2,500,000 in 
premiums in the first eleven months and has 
added $200,000 to its surplus account during 
the first four months of the current year. The 
operations of the company have until now been 
mainly confined to the Pacific coast where it 
was organized, and to the western States. Now 
its operations cover the entire United States 
and the company is being further financed to 
meet future developments. By June 30 the 
combined capital and surplus of the Interna- 
tional Re-Insurance Corporation will be $5,- 
000,000. 

William R. Mearns will be in charge of the 
Eastern office operations. He is already well 
known in the casualty and surety reinsurance 
business and he has had wide experience in 
these and other classes of insurance. Mr. 
Mearns recently resigned as vice-president and 
director of Henry W. Ives & Co., Inc., and 
he has been managing the affairs of that com- 
pany since the death of Henry W. Ives. Mr. 
Mearns started in insurance in 1907 with the 
Ocean Accident and Guarantee Corp. 
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THE 


AMERICAN GUARANTY Co. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 


J. B. Coambs, President 









































“AMGAR” “AMGAR” 
FULL LIABILITY 
COVERAGE AND 
AUTOMOBILE PLATE GLASS 
INSURANCE = INSURANCE 
“AMGAR” MEANS SECURITY 
a ONS ——— 
CASUALTY SURETY 
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Sew, 
GUARDIANYICASUALTY 


COMPANY 
of BUFFALO, N. Y. 
(A New York State Stock Company) 


Special Automobile Rates 


Insurance Policies provide for Assureds 
participation in profits. Writing all types 
of the following classes of Insurance and 
Bonds. 


ACCIDENT CONTRACT BONDS 
AUTOMOBILE FIDELITY BONDS 
BURGLARY JUDICIAL BONDS 
LIABILITY LICENSE & PERMIT BONDS 
PLATE GLASS PUBLIC OFFICIAL BONDS 


WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION MISCELLANEOUS BONDS 
Surplus to Policyholders $1,700,000 


Agencies Open in the Following States 


DELAWARE NEW YORK 
OHIO RHODE ISLAND 
MARYLAND PENNSYLVANIA 


MASSACHUSETTS DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
NEW HAMPSHIRE CONNECTICUT 
NEW JERSEY VERMONT 
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STANDARD 
FORGERY BONDS 


Promptness appreciated 


‘We want to express to you our appreciation for 
the manner in which The General Indemnity Corpor- 
ation of America have settled our claims. Just a 
short time elapsed in every instance from the time 
we filed claim until we received check covering same. 
We not only appreciate their promptness but also 
deeply appreciate the courteous manner in which 
they treated us.”” Boone & Styron, Konawa, Okla- 
homa. 

Standard Forgery Bonds are a modern form of insurance of 


first importance to every conservatively managed business 
house, in this day of transacting business by check. 


The Standard Forgery Bond offered by The General In- 
demnity Corporation of America provides complete coverage. 
It indemnifies the assured and his bank against monetary 
loss through fraud in connection with any check, draft, note, 
bill of exchange or trade acceptance, bearing the assured’s 
signature or purported signature. This includes forgery of 
signature or endorsement, as well as alterations of amount, 
payee-name, etc. 


Substantial 
Discounts to Preferred Risks 


Under a merit-rating plan originated by this Corporation, 
users of approved check-writing instruments and/or approved 
safety checks are entitled to discounts from 5% to 60% from 
standard premium rates. 


To”users of such equipment the premium, less discounts, 
will be found so low that a single experience of loss in a busi- 
ness lifetime would doubtless make this a profitable insurance 
investment. 


Write for schedule of discounts, giving the type 
of check-writer and brand of safety paper used. 


THE GENERAL INDEMNITY 
CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


Chartered in 
New York State, 1914 


Rochester, N. Y. 
217 Broadway, Fitzroy 8352 


Capital and Surplus 
$1,500,000 


Home Office: 
New York Office: 


Local agents and brokers protected 
Offices in all principal cities 
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Merit Rating for Accident 
and Health 


E. C. Budlong Says Individual 
Reward Due Policyholders 
With Good Records 


Address to Underwriters 





Suggests Merit Rating Allowance Be 
Applied to Purchase of Addi- 
tional Indemnity 





The application of merit rating to accident 
and health insurance was the subject of a round 
table discussion led by E. C. Budlong, vice- 
president, Federal Life Insurance Company, 
Chicago, at the Health and Accident Under- 
writers Conference held at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago to-day. 

Mr. Budlong introduced his address by defin- 
ing the word “merit.” Merit, he said is defined 
by Webster as “due punishment, or usually re- 
ward.” Penalties, he said are sometimes neces- 
sary for holders of accident and health insur- 
ance policies—such as the 10 day waiting pe- 
riod following reinstatement-riders following 
attacks of recurrent diseases—cancellation for 
too frequent aud questionable claims, and other 
reasons. 

With all these penalties, or punishments, 
asked the speaker, why not reward the man 
who persistently renews year after year and 
the man who goes years without making a 
single claim? 

The companies, said Mr. Budlong, grant the 
accumulation features to good risks and ques- 
tionable risks alike as a reward for persist- 
ency when perhaps the increases might better 
be given only to those whose policies indicate 
a consistant profit to the underwriter. 

It is not easy to prove to the man who has 
paid ten annua! premiums without a claim that 
the form of policy he holds is unprofitable 
simply because the companies base their cal- 
culations on mass production—herding the sheep 
and the goats together, said Mr. Budlong. 

Twenty-five years ago when health insurance 
was in its infancy, companies issued policies 
with a long list of diseases for which no in- 
demnity was payable at all, later, clauses agree- 
ing to pay one-fifth indemnity were used, and 
still later the one month limit clause was 
adopted. The modern policy, without limita- 
tions, is really less liberal because no indemnity 
is payable for diseases originating before the 
policy has been maintained in force for 15 or 
30 days—and to admit liability in doubtful 
cases would be dangerous. In short, the com- 
panies have gone from one extreme to the other, 
said Mr. Budlong. 

It would be much more reasonable to pay 
nothing at all for certain diseases during the 
first year of the policy, or not to allow in ex- 
cess of one week or one month in the first year, 
automatically adding one week or one month 
each year the policy is renewed without a 
claim, until the full limit is payable in any 
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case. This, said Mr. Budlong, is one method 
of grating merit rating—a reward of merit. 
The speaker said he believes in merit rating 
just as he believes in participating life insur- 
ance, for while the buyer of participating life 
insurance pays more for that kind of a policy 
in the beginning he eventually secures a much 
lower rate than for a non-participating policy, 
earned by persistency. It would hardly be 
practical, said the speaker, to issue participat- 
ing accident and health policies, nor is a return 
of actual cash necessary. If the full premium 
can be collected and the dividend, or merit rat- 
ing allowance applied to the purchase of addi- 
tional indemnity a policy otherwise increasing 
in liberality after years of favorable claim ex- 
perience it will not be necessary to pay back 
money to the assured. 


Health insurance rates should be based on 
attained age of the applicant. This is both 
fair and reasonable and if combined with a 
merit rating plan will enable the companies to 
prove to the young applicant that he cannot 
afford to change companies or lapse his policy 
because of increasing cost. Insurance, said Mr. 
Budlong, can be sold for less money to a se- 
lected class of risks who buy insurance for 
protection and not as a speculation. 


J. J. Magrath Receives Appointment 
Joseph J. Magrath, Jr., has been appointed 
chief of the Rating Bureau of the State Insur- 
ance Department. Mr. Magrath has been han- 
dling the affairs of the Rating Bureau since 
the death of Samuel Deutchberger and he is 
particularly well qualified for this important 
post. He has been with the State Insurance 
Department since September, 1921. 


Writes Land Value Insurance 
Land value insurance will be written by the 
newly licensed Federal Land Value Insurance 
Company, Reno, Nev., in Illinois. This com- 
pany has a paid-up capital of $334,680. Elmer 
Butler is president and Simeon E. Sheffey is 
secretary. 











INTER-STATE BUSINESS MEN’S 
ACCIDENT ASSOCIATION 


Brown Bldg. Des Moines, Iowa 


Open Territory in 34 States 
Up-to-Date Policy Forms 
Liberal Commissions 


Carry an Accident Line with the 
oldest Accident and Health Com- 
pany of its kind in America. 


Gentlemen: 


Please send me details of your proposition 
to agents. 
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Discusses Accidental Death 
Rates 


Speaker at Health and Accident 
Underwriters’ Conference 
Cites Lack of Data 


Accidental Death Losses Rise 
Modern Conditions Such as Develop- 
ment of Airplane for Business 
and Pleasure Affect Rates 

A lack of reliable statistics handicaps any at- 
tempt to answer the question “Are the Present 
Rates for Accidental Death Losses Adequate?” 
said Frank Proper of the Employers Reinsur- 
ance Corporation in the opening remarks of his 
paper presented at the round table discussion of 
the Health and Accident Underwriters’ Confer- 
ence, Chicago, today. Mr. Proper said that 
an examination of rate schedules of many com- 
panies selected at large, reveals a wide varia- 
tion of charges in the several occupational 
classes. Gross rates in the Select and Pre- 
ferred Classes vary from $1.30 to $2.00 and in 
Class Medium from $2.66 to $5.00, with corre- 
sponding differences in the remaining higher and 
lower classes, said the speaker. It must be re- 
membered that these rates are the less, policies 
of virtually the same phraseology will have rates 
of inexplicable differences. If such rates were 
a matter of pure experience and reasonable 
expense loading, then the variation could only 
lie in selection and underwriting. 

Mr. Proper said that unquestionably many 
accident insurance carriers in the past eighteen 
months have suffered abnormal accidental death 
losses. While there is apparently no explana- 
tion for the experience of some companies, a 
close analysis of existing conditions should 
throw some light upon this-rather sudden de- 
velopment. And while this circumstance may 
be recent and unusual, it may remain indefi- 
nitely in our experience. In short, said the 
speaker, nearly every condition of today points 
to increased accidental death losses, with the 
possible exception of selection and underwrit- 
ing. 

Some of the factors that play an important 
part in accidental death experience, he said, are 
the disease factor, liberal court decisions, the 
ever-increasing education of the public to claims 
possibilities and the homicide rate which is now 
double the rate of twenty-eight years ago, 
being 10.1 per 100,000 population as compared 
with 5.1 per cent in 1900. Living conditions of 
today and increased sports activities are also 
responsible for a small measure of increase in 
accidental death rates, said Mr. Proper, re- 
ferring to an article he read a few months ago 
calling attention to the fact that 26 hunters 
had been killed in Michigan last fall before the 
hunting season ended. 

Mr. Proper said that the adequacy of acci- 
dental death rates in future years is uncertain 
with the event of the aeroplane as a common 
carrier, 
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Prominent Agents and Brokers 














LEON IRWIN & CO., Inc., New Orleans, La. 
Representing 
ret New York United States Fire National Fire of 
ew 


Indemnity Com; 
of New _ of America _ 
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BROKERS’ LINES SOLICITED 











Actuarial 










Established 1865 by David Parks Fackler 
WARD B. FACKLER WILLIAM BREIB 


FACKLER and BREIBY 


Consulting Actuaries 
Audits ——— ons Consultations 
inations Valuations 
28 CHURCH STREET 













MILES M. DAWSON & SON 


CONSULTING 
ACTUARIES 
Bar Building, 36 W. 44th St. 
NEW YORK 






WOODWARD, FONDILLER and RYAN 


Consuitine AcTuARizes 
InsuRANCE ACCOUNTANTS 
Harwood E. Ryan 
Richard Fondiller 
Jonathan G. Sharp 


75 Fulton St. 
New York 














DONALD F. CAMPBELL 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


160 No. LA SALLE ST. Telephone State 7298 
CHICAGO 











JAMES H. WASHBURN, F. A. I. A. 
Consulting Actuary 
LIFE INSURANCE — Ordinary, Intermediate, 
Group, Industrial and Special Classes 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 
Expert Advice on Domestic, Tropical and 
Semi-Tropical Business 
Cable Address: Gertract, New York 
420 LEXINGTON AVE. NEW YORK CITY 
Room 101 Memorial Bldg., Nashville, Tenn. 





HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Ine. 
Consulting Actuaries 


FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 
INDIANAPOLIS 
Kansas City 


Omaha 


Actuarial 


Independent Adjuster 





GEORGE B. BUCK 
ACTUARY 


Specializing in Employee's 
Benefit and Pension Funds 


25 SPRUCE ST. NEW YORK 








JNO. A. COPELAND 
Consulting Actuary 


Suite 1027, Candler Bldg. 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 




















ERSTON L. MARSHALL 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 


919 Hubbell Building 
DES MOINES, IOWA 


T. J. McCOMB | 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 














Colcord Bldg. 





























Pred E. Swarts, C. P. A. 
W. L. Clayton 
z. P. , 
| THE BOURSE PHILADELPHIA 





FRANK M. SPEAKMAN 


Consulting Actuary 


Associates 






























L. A. GLOVER & CO. 


Consulting Actuaries, Life Insurance 
Accountants, Statisticians 








128 North Wells Street, Chicago 











SIDNEY H. PIPE, 
Fellow, Actuarial — of America, 
Fellow, American Institute of Actuaries, 
at British Institute of Actuaries. 
MAJOR E. P. S. ALL 
Associate, Actuarial Society of America. 


PIPE & ALLEN 


Consulting Actuaries 


1711-1712 Metropolitan Bidg., Toronto, Ont. 











SAMUEL BARNETT 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 
INSURANCE LAWYER 


1131 Candler Bidg. ATLANTA, GA. 





R. M. MESSICK 
Consulting Actuary and Adjuster 


Flatiron Building 
DENVER, COLORADO 











ADJUSTERS & APPRAISERS 
LIMITED 
Incorporated 1914—Dominion Charter 


Claim Adjusters for Insurance Companies 
UNDER ALL POLICIES 








HEAD OFFICE: 465 St. John St., Montreal. 
Telephone Main 3300-2607 
BRANCH, OFFICE: 11 Mountain Hill, Quebec City 








NEW EDITION 


THE COST 
OF DYING 


By WILLIAM T. NASH 


Including the Federal Estate Tax 
Law of 1926 


This well-known leaflet has been the 
means of closing many “‘hopeless” cases 
for large amounts. Agents attest its 
usefulness. It helps sell big policies. 


THE COST OF DYING 


proves the need for life insurance to 
protect the estates of those of moderate 
means, as well as men of wealth. 
A difficult prospect, after reading 

THe COST OF DYING 


said: ‘‘No agent on earth could sell me life insur- 
ance, but I am going to buy a policy just the 
same”; and he signed up for $75,000. 

USE IT AND PROSPER! 


PRICES: 


ECE POCO TT $ .28 
50 Copies new Madina pine an teu <eeat 8.50 
100 Do pibiaedaaaee ae siecle baer Kaas 15.00 
Be Sainte sdneae vdebike s4atek 60.00 
1,000 ES) 4 dateiack aacsrais etna aaadn aa otae 100.00 
a SE ee re 400.00 
MA Sane cibula-wec em eaigeaemeaie 750.00 


Orders tor single copies must be prepaid. 


Please remit by money order or bank draft 
on New York, to avoid exchange charges. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


CHICAG YORK 











PUBLICATIONS 
OF 


C. & E. LAYTON 


The undersigned are sole 
agents in the United States for 
the old established ~ publishing 
house of Charles & Edwin Layton 
of London, England, whose long 
list of publications on fire, life, 
marine and other branches of in- 
surance embrace the most valu- 
able and standard treatises on 
these subjects. 


Send Ten Cent Stamp for 
Catalogue 


THE SPECTATOR CO. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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Pocket Register of Accident 
Insurance Issued 


Accident and Health Publication 
Shows Statistics for Past 
Five Years 


Gives Data on 475 Companies 





Stock Companies as Well as Mutual, 
Accident and Sick Benefit Asso- 
ciations, Writing This Busi- 
ness Accurately Analyzed 





The Pocket Register of Accident Insurance 
which The Spectator Company has been pub- 
lishing for thirty-nine years is now available. 
The 1929 issue contains more material than 
ever before. An important feature this year 
complements the comprehensive statistics here- 
tofore given and it is the most embracive pub- 
lication solely devoted to accident and health 
insurance ever issued. This table presents the 
underwriting transactions of all stock com- 
panies writing accident and health insurance. 
There is as well a supplementary table present- 
ing the statements of assessment, accident and 
sick benefit associations whose five-year statis- 
tics are unavailable. The Pocket Register of 
Accident Insurance for 1929 is an extremely 
useful reference work, in convenient pocket 
size, which shows the statistics of American 
stock and mutual accident and health insurance 
companies and associations, embracing data re- 
lating to the business of personal accident and 
health insurance for each of the five years, end- 
ing January 1, 1929. 

This fine little book is well arranged and 
although a great deal of valuable information 
has been condensed for presentation in its pages, 
it is a simple matter for the reader to locate 
exactly the item desired. The companies are 
arranged in groups according to their classes. 
The tables show the essential items of financial 
condition, income and disbursements and the 
location of the company together with its prin- 
cipal officers. 

For the stock accident companies there are 
given the personal accident premiums; health 
premiums, total premium receipts ; total income; 
personal accident claims paid; health claims 
paid; total payments to policyholders; expenses 
of management, including taxes, total expendi- 
tures; total admitted assets; total liabilities, ex- 
cept capital and also a column showing surplus 
to policyholders. 

In the second section devoted to mutual ac- 
cident and sick benefit associations, the items 
include premiums or assessments; other pay- 
ments to memhers; payments to agents and med- 
ical examiners; expenses of management, etc. 


Other features noted in this publication are: 
table showing companies transacting non-can- 
cellable accident and health, with their pre- 
miums written, losses paid, and ratio of losses 
paid to premiums written; a list of State in- 
Surance officials, a calendar, as well as explan- 
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‘-atory notes. 


A feature of the 1929 edition is a supple- 
mentary list of the smaller stock companies 
showing assets, surplus, premiums received and 
losses paid. 

In all, the Pocket Register of Accident In- 
surance embraces sixty-four pages and cover and 
exhibits the statistics of companies and asso- 
ciations transacting accident and health insur- 
ance. The book is unique in that it is the only 
publication in the field solely devoted to a pres- 
entation of the financial standings of accident 
and health companies and associations. In ma- 
nila binding, the Pocket Register sells at sev- 
enty-five cents per copy; a special edition, in 
flexible pocket book, sells for $1.25. 
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Agents’ Production Conference 





Aetna Life and Affiliated Company 
Representatives Listen to Pro- 
gram of Discussion 
Production conferences for agents of the 
ZEtna Life and Affiliated companies in the ac- 
cident and liability department were held this 
week. One conference has held at the Hunt- 
ington Bay Club, Huntington, Long Island, on 
Tuesday, the other at the Hollow Brook Coun- 

try Club, Peekskill, N. Y., Wednesday. 

At the business meeting the program included 
a series of timely subjects introduced by 
speakers and followed by discussions of five 
and ten minute duration. 


\ 


¥ 
~~” 


Attention of General 
Insurance Brokers 


Do you realize the wonderful selling possi- 
bilities of Credit Insurance? Do you know 
that thousands of well-known Manufac- 
turers and Jobbers in every line—in every. 
part of the country—carry policies of 


American Credit Insurance? 


Do you know that this broad protective service 
is endorsed by bankers? That it is extensively 
advertised? That it offers an exceptionally effi- 
cient Collection Service, through an organization 
of trained specialists operating in 12 strategical 
cities of the United States and Canada? 


\ Perhaps you know these things, but have said 
that Credit Insurance is too technical, too involved 
It is true that it requires a 
specially trained agent to sell our policies; but we 
have originated a plan by which a General Insur- 
ance Broker can function in co-operation with our 
regular agents—and make money doing it. 


Why not investigate the possibilities? Find out 
how many of your present clients are not protected 
by Credit Insurance, then write or ’phone any 
of our offices for full particulars of our plan. 


Clhe AMERICAN i 


CREDIT~ INDEMNITY Co. 


J. F.M° FADDEN., presipent 
Offices in all leading Cities: 


Chicago, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Atlanta, Milwaukee, Etc. 


In Canada: Toronto, Montreal, Etc. 


Cleveland, Boston, 
Detroit, 


J-594 4 


———————/ 





Casualty, Surety, Etc. 
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Miscellaneous Insurance 
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U.S. Fire Ins. Co. 


Lewie sd Co., Hartlond... .....0s0ss. 125 

"Clinton Giibest®...). «occ oc cio sans ac 123 

J. Roy a BS wae sth. « ona eeeeee 130 
Universal Ins. 

Arthur Atkins Ce Me a 76 
United States Merchants & Shippers 

CHRON NE oo cc cncceee cng ees 440 
Virginia F. & M. 

CAE OMI od ccccaccosncaccee 130 

Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y.......... 133 


Westchester Fire 
Clinton Gibbels 5.6.6.5 6060000 
Arthur Atkins & Co., 
J. OG FROME Sos. c orlevcctacuceeees 76 


NEW ENGLAND STOCKS 
American Investment Securities Co. 





Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc.. Boston.... 26 
H. D. Knox & Co., Boston.......... 26 
Boston Casualty 
Chas. A. Day & Co., hes Boston.... 15 
H. D. Knox & Co., Boston.......... 21 
Boston Insurance “ne lag es 
Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston.... 900 
H. D. Knox & Co., Boston.......... 900 
Capitol Fire Ins. Co. 
Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston: 
WEMINORE cv alecc cone uscoteen sss 95 
CN gaia ie ints Saini sisios sg a isis 6 300 
H. D. Knox & Co., Boston: 
EME SS see s.ca ues pcalee ome we 95 
CRI divi d mctccelsc ce canwaoe se 300 
Columbian National Life Ins. Co. 
Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston.... 480 
H. D. Knox & Co., Boston.......... 480 
Mass. Bonding & Ins. Co. (new) 
Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston... . 180 
H. D. Knox & Co., Boston.......... 180 
Mass. Title Ins., Pfd. 
Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston... . 25 
New England Fire 
Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston.... 40 
H. D. Knox & Co., Boston.......... 40 
New Hampshire Fire 
Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston.... 670 
H. D. Knox & Co., Boston.......... 670 
Old Colony Insurance 
Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston.... 1000 
H. D. Knox & Co., Boston.......... 800 
Providence- Washington 
Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston. ... 885 
H. D. Knox & Co., Boston.........0. 885 
Rhode Island Ins. Co. 
pO OS 2 rere rer rer 380 
Chas. A. Day & Co., Boston......... 380 
Springfield Fire and Marine (new) 
Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston.... 185 
H. D. Knox & Co., Boston.......... 185 
United Life and Accident Ins. Co. 
Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston.... 48 
H, D. Knox & Co., Boston.......... 47 
HARTFORD STOCKS 
Aetna Casualty and Surety 
Conning & Co., Hartford............ 1775 
Lewis & Co., Hartford.............. 1825 
Aetna Fire Insurance 
Conning & Co., Hartford............ 715 
Lewis & Co.; Tiar€ford.........cccese 700 
Aetna Life Ins. Co. 
Conning & Co., Hartford............ 1270 
Lewis & Co., Hartford.............. 1260 
Automobile Insurance 
Conning & Co., Hartford............ 505 
Lewis & Co., RgtHORO . ..5'ovcscee 500 
Conn, General Life 
Conning & Co., Hartford............ 2300 
Lewis & Co., arti s...o<.scecsn 2325 
Hartford Fire 
Conning & Co., Hartford............ 1020 





130 
133 

79 
460 


140 
139 


20 
24 


920 
920 


190 
190 


35 


45 
45 


710 
710 


900 


400 
400 


195 
195 


52 
49 


1825 
1875 


720 
710 


1280 
1270 


520 
510 
2375 
1040 











WANTED 


American Investment 
Securities 
Boston Insurance 


Columbian Nat’l. Life 


New Hampshire Fire 


and all other 
New England Insurance Stocks 


CHAS. A. DAY & CO. 


Incorporated 


Sears Bldg. 
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United Life & Accident 


Boston 











Lewis & Co., Hartford............-. 1025 1040 
Hartford Steam Boiler 

ing & Co., Hattiord:.........+- 810 830 

Lewis & Co., Hartford..:...:......-. 820 840 


National Fire 


Conning & Co., Hartford............ 855 875 

Lewis & Co., Hartford.............. 860 880 
Phoenix Insutance 

Conning & Co., Hartford............ 985 1000 

Lewis & Co., Hattionls ec cesos e's 980 1000 
Travelers Insurance 

Conning & Co., Hartford............ 1990 2004 

Lewis & Co., Hartford. ....:....... 1980 2000 


Business Booms in Iowa 





Highway Development Program 
Brings Rush of Business to Bond- 
ing Concerns 

Bonding concerns are intensely interested in 
the highway development program now under 
way in Iowa. After the State supreme court 


declared the $100,000,000 bonds issue, voted on 
at the election last fall, unconstitutional, the 


voting of bonds for the improvement of high- 
way by county action took on new life and 
energy. Since the supreme court decision 18 
counties have joined the 55 that had previously 
voted a bond issue and now 73 of the 99 coun- 
ties have voted $86,000,000 for the paving of 
the primary road system in each county. Not 
a single county has rejected the plan since the 
high court decision. Elections have been called 
in a number of other counties so that the 
amount actually voted and in sight will reach 
the enormous sum of $103,830,000. 

This highway program has given bonding 
companies a vast amount of business because a 
State under which the State highway commis- 
sion is working, requires that each contractor 
shall give ample bond. 


H. & A. Underwriters 


Conference 
(Concluded from page 17) 
chairman of the statistics committee, which was 
read by Secretary-Treasurer Harold R. Gordon, 
which brought out that the work of the bureau 
is handicapped by the fact that just a few com- 
panies are reporting their experience data. 

It also was brought out that there are so 
many policy forms and such diversified fields 
of underwriting that it is difficult to correlate 
the data unless a large quantity for each classi- 
fication is obtained. 

Some of the members asserted that it would 
be a step backward to abolish the bureau and 
that the value of the records will improve as 
a longer experience is recorded. Some of the 
companies had suggested that the expense in 
compiling their individual information for the 
bureau was more than the benefits received. 

The committee voted to send the matter to 
the conference without recommendation. 

The Norwich Union Indemnity Company was 
unanimously elected to membership. An in- 
vitation for the 1930 meeting was received from 
Cleveland but the sentiment seemed strongly in 
favor of returning to Chicago. This matter 
also was sent to the conference. 

The manual committee, through R. S. Hills, 
chairman, reported favorable progress in its task 
of revising and correcting the conference man- 
ual. 


Mutual Benefit Protest 
(Concluded from page 7) 


mitted that if uniformity is not deemed neces- 
sary in respect to the other phases, it is not 
necessary in respect to the definition of total 
disability. As the recommendations of 
the joint committee were first published, and as 
they now stand, the only inelastic recommenda- 
tion is the one which sets forth the definition of 
total disability, and this is so phrased that the 
Mutual Benefit will be required to discontinue 
issuing its disability policies wherever the rec- 
ommendation is made effective, 

“The joint committee stresses in its report 
the compromise nature of its recommendations 
as between opposing points of view. That there 
are many compromises is evident, but none 
of them requires any company except the Mu- 
tual Benefit to discontinue its disability busi- 
ness. Why did the committee stop short of the 
one compromise which would have avoided that 
result?” 

The Mutual Benefit then proceeds to analyze 
from various angles the policy it has adopted, 
with a view of proving its disability provisions 
sound and logical, total disability as interpreted 
by them being the loss of earning power amount- 
ing to 75 per cent or more. 

Voluminous presentations of definitions, in- 
terpretations, decisions and arguments fellow in 
orderly sequence, and concludes with the fol- 
lowing paragraph: 

“The justification for regulation of companies 
is the conservation of the public interest, not the 
suppression of company individuality in meet- 
ing insurance needs. It is submitted that the 
threatened destruction of the Mutual Benefit’s 
disability business would be an injustice to the 
company and against the public interest.” 


Moir Addresses Indianapolis 
Actuaries 
Henry Moir, actuary and writer on actuarial 
science, was the principal speaker at the last 
meeting of the Indianapolis Actuarial Society. 
The session was held on Monday, June 3, at 
the Columbia Club. 
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Miscellaneous Insurance 














INSURANCE COMPANY 


Des Moines, Iowa 


Paid to Policyholders, over $28,000,000.00 
Insurance in Force - - $141,492,727.00 


A. C. TUCKER, President 











400.000.000 


PAID-FOR INSURANCE IN FORCE 


A NOTHER important milestone 
was passed by the old, conservative 
Northwestern National Life of Min- 
neapolis in May, when the Company 
took rank as a Three Hundred Million 
Dollar institution. More than merely 
an impressive total, this figure is evi- 
dence that NWNL’s 44-year record of 
consistent progress has placed it in the 
front rank of sound, progressive com- 
panies. 


NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


O. J. ARNOLD, Parsiorat 


STRON G~> Minneapolis Minn. ~ LIBERAL 











1929 


Ghe Oldest Life Insurance Company 
in the West. Desirable territory open 
for live agents. Has an enviable record 
for liberal dealing. 


ST. LOUIS MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 





THE WOMAN’S BENEFIT ASSOCIATION 


Largest Fraternal Benefit Society Composed Exclusively of 
Women in the World 


Organized October 1, 1892 
WOMEN DEPUTIES WANTED 


Good Territory Everywhere in United States 
and Canada for Qualified Field Applicants. 
Total Funds over 
Benefits Paid since Organization over 
For further information write to 


THE INTERNATIONAL HEADQUARTERS 
W. B. A. Building Port Huron, Michigan 


Bina West Miller Frances D. Partridge 
Supreme President Supreme Secretary 


$26,500,000 
38,000,000 




















Security — 


When the Mutual Benefit was or- 
ganized in 1845 there were only a 
few Life Insurance Companies in 
the United States. Through the 
Wars, Panics and Epidemics of all 
these years, it has always stood 
safe and secure as a foremost 
disciple of Pure Life Insurance. 


THE 
Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Co. 


Newark, New Jersey 
Organized 1845 

















REINSURANCE 


FIRE and CASUALTY 
ROSSIA INSURANCE COMPANY 


of America 


THE FIRE REASSURANCE COMPANY 


of New York 


AMERICAN RESERVE INSURANCE Co. 


of New York 


LINCOLN FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


of New York 


THE FIRST REINSURANCE COMPANY 


of Hartford 





115 BROAD ST., HARTFORD, CONN. 
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